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TO OUR READERS: 


With the Autumn issue the editorship of the Quarterly 
passes to J. E. Hodgetts, Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Queen’s. A graduate of the University of Toronto 
and the University of Chicago, Professor Hodgetts was one 
of the first Canadians to win a Nuffield Travelling Fellowship. 
He was awarded a Rhodes Scholarship in 1939 but the out- 
break of war made it impossible for him to pursue his studies 
at Oxford. His recent book “Pioneer Public Service” is re- 
viewed in this issue of Q.Q. He is, of course, no stranger to our 
readers, for his articles and book reviews have unfailingly 
and not infrequently——strengthened and brightened these 
pages. And Professor Hodgetts has for the last year been 
an active and resourceful member of the Queen’s Quarterly 
Editorial Board. No one has a surer sense than he of the 
traditions—and prospects—of this journal. He will bring to 
the editorship not only an expert knowledge of political and 
social questions, but also a lively and practical concern for the 
creative and cultural life of Canada. 


At the end of my own “tour of duty” as editor, it is no 
small consolation to know that “all manner of things will be 
well” and that the future for Queen’s Quarterly looks very 
bright indeed! 


MALCOLM ROSS 
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Do Not Miss These Books 


I BROUGHT THE AGES HOME 


The autobiography of Charles Trick Currelly, first Curator of the Royal 
Ontario Museum. Dr. Currelly describes his life, first as a student in Canada, 
then as an excavator in Egypt before the First World War, and finally as 
director of the museum he had created. An amazing life story, told with 
wit and charm. $6.00 


SAM SLICK IN PICTURES 


By C. W. Jefferys. Forty years ago, Dr. Jefferys made a series of 102 drawings 
for a projected twelve-volume set of Thomas Chadler Haliburton’s works. 
The set never appeared. The drawings, with descriptive text, are now avail- 
able in this beautiful and spicy book—the best of Sam Slick, together with 
some of Jefferys’ best work. $4.00 


THE MEN WHO CAME BACK 


By Walter S. Woods. This autobiography of the recently-retired Deputy 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs has a double interest. It is the story of an 
English boy who immigrated to Canada at twenty-one. It is also an account 
of government activity on behalf of war veterans in Canada. $4.00 


A WINDOW ON THE NORTH 


By R. A. D. Ford, Head the European Division, Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa. These outstanding poems reflect Mr. Ford’s experiences in 
the Canadian Embassy in Rio-de-Janeiro, London and Moscow. A specially 
striking one is the story of a disenchanted Spanish Republic émigré in Moscow. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF CHURCH UNION 


By Gershom W. Mason. Legislation necessary in the uniting of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. “To have this careful record of 
the discussions and decisions leading up to Union by one who had such a 
vital part in the process is of priceless worth."—Dr George C. Pidgeon in 
the Foreword. $4.00 
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G BS and Music 


—With a Moral for Canadians— 


by 





—_ 


“Even those who cannot tell God Save the King from Tannhauser and do not 
want to, must pay for the provision of good music, just as we all gladly pay for 
hospital and medical services.” An exciting and amusing glimpse of Bernard 
Shaw's formative years—and a tribute on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 





we Archer gives us an engaging picture of the young Bernard 
Shaw whom he first encountered in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum: “Day after day for weeks he had before him two 
books, which he studied alternately, if not simultaneously—Karl Marx's 
Das Kapital (in French) and an orchestral score of Tristan und Isolde.” 
At the time, 1892, Shaw was already a veteran Socialist agitator and 
had been for four years the most lucid and entertaining music critic of 
his day; in the British Museum, when Archer saw him, he was simply 
keeping his sociology and his music up to the mark. 

Quite accidentally, his revolutionary social views had started him 
on his career as music critic. In 1888 T. P. O'Connor had established 
a newspaper, The Star, and on the recommendation of H. W. Massing- 
ham had engaged Bernard Shaw as a leader writer. When O'Connor 
discovered, to his horror, that he had taken a Socialist on his staff, he 
refused to print any of Shaw's political articles, but good-naturedly 
hesitated to sack him. Shaw then offered to write two columns of music 
criticism a week for The Star, and O'Connor gladly accepted this 
solution of his difficulty, stipulating only that Shaw “should, for God's 
sake, not write about Bach in B Minor’. Shaw immediately chose an 
imposing name for himself, Corno di Bassetto, because it “sounded 
like a foreign title and nobody knew what a corno di bassetto was”, 
and embarked on an attempt “to make musical criticism readable even 
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by the deaf”. He wrote for The Star until May 1890 and then went 
over to The World, to which he contributed over his own name a 
weekly article on music until August 1894, His equipment for this 
career was the excellent education in music he had received in his 
mother’s home (“I could sing and whistle from end to end leading 
works by Handel, Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Verdi’), a hatred of humbug and shoddy, and a com- 
plete lack of veneration for established names and reputations. 

For six years Shaw swung his critical whiplash with good humor 
and “salutary brutality”. His readers responded with screams of pain, 
indignation, and rage. Performers protested; concert managers refused 
to send programs and tickets to The Star; impresarios threatened Shaw 
with legal action when he criticized their imperfect enterprises. People 
called him an ignorant ass, to which Shaw urbanely replied that he 
knew at least six times as much as his critics and that he accepted the 
term “ass” as a compliment: “Modesty, hard work, contentment with 
plain fare, development of car, underestimation by the public: all 
these are the lot of ihe ass and of the last of the Bassettos.” It was not 
his business, Saw insisted. to be polite, to be judicious, or to praise; 
the critic should find tault until the limit of attainable perfection is 
reached: 

Never in my life have I penned an impartial criticism; and I hope I never 
may. . . I know that the critic who accepts existing circumstances loses 
from that moment all his dynamic quality. He stops the clock. His real 
business is to find fault; to ask for more; to knock his head against stone 
walls, in the full assurance that three or four good heads will batter 
down any wall that stands across the world’s path. He is no dispenser of 
justice: reputations are to him only the fortresses of the opposing camps; 
and he helps to build or bombard them according to his side in the 
conflict. To be just to individuals—even if it were possible—would be to 
sacrifice the end to the means, which would be profoundly immoral. 


When the passion for artistic perfection rages in him—and what 
is a good critic without this perpetual passion?—Shaw cares not a whit 
whose ox is gored. Replying to charges that he puts personal feeling 
into his notices of concerts and performers, he insists that “a criticism 
without personal feeling is not worth reading. It is the capacity for 
making good or bad art a personal matter that makes a man a critic”. 
To Shaw art is ethically serious, and a bad performance of Beethoven's 
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Ninth is as immoral as stealing coppers from a blind man’s cup. Art 
is not elegant accomplishment or graceful decoration, it is the life of 
the mind; so that a performer who does less than his best is damaging 
the quality of life and ought to be denounced at least as emphatically 
as a lazy or dishonest plumber. “When people do less than their best, 
and do that less badly and self-complacently, I hate them, loathe them, 
detest them, long to tear them limb from limb and strew them in 
gobbets about the stage or platform.” He has often longed for a gun 
to rid the earth of an incompetent conductor or a conceited pianist. In 
the same way, he can feel great joy in a good performance and lavish 
excessive adulation upon good artists: 


I hate performers who debase great works of art: I long for their an- 
nihilation: if my criticisms were flaming thunderbolts, no prudent Life 
or Fire Insurance Company would entertain a proposal from any singer 
within my range, or from the lessee of any opera-house or concert- 
room within my circuit. But I am necessarily no less extreme in my ad- 
miration of artists who realize the full value of great works for me, or 
who transfigure ordinary ones. 


Whether Shaw is praising or denouncing, one can never mistake 
his meaning. He never resorts to technical language, for he believes 
that the music critic, like the literary critic, should always speak the 
vernacular, that is use the language that the ordinarily intelligent 
layman can understand. So Shaw writes in English, not in musical 
gobbledegook. He pokes fun at the musical “analyst”, the writer of 
program notes or the commentator who perpetrates such unintelligible 
if high-sounding gibberish as “the postludes were brought to a close 
on the pedal of A, the cadence being retarded by four chords forming 
an arpeggio of a diminished seventh, each grade serving as tonic for 
a perfect chord”. Shaw's comments are pointed and precise; they show 
that he knows the music he is talking about and that he has listened 
carefully. For example, he tells the trombone players that they should 
not make brain-splitting barks in the Valkyrie Ride; he chides the 
strings for roughness in the demisemiquaver figure in the andante of 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony; he remonstrates with a pianist who 
smacks out the graceful and tender opening of Beethoven's fourth 
concerto “like a slater finishing a roof’. He says of a performance of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony that “there was no getting a decent 
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piano, much less a pianissimo, from the cellos; so that the exquisite 
and quite simple second subject of the first allegro was stolidly 
murdered’. 

* * * 

Shaw's merciless demand for the limit of attainable perfection 
comes out constantly in his comments on singers. Here the fact that 
his mother had a mezzo-soprano voice of remarkable purity of tone 
and that her remarkable teacher, George John Lee, had been practi- 
cally a member of the family gave Shaw a standard of accomplishment 
by which he rigorously measured the London singers of the nineties. 
No singing was beautiful to his ears unless it had accuracy of pitch, 
a round pure tone, and unforced production. The voice should be 
produced “without the slightest eftort or constriction of the throat, 
and with an expiration so steady, gentle, and perfectly controlled that 
a candle-flame would not flicker before the singer's lips’. Too often 
he found, on the contrary, that a singer would set “every muscle of the 
neck and jaws as if she (it was generally she ) wanted to crack a walnut 
with her glottis” and “would turn on a blast from her lungs sufficient 
to whirl a windmill”. He constantly complained of voices which had 
“no middle and a few screams at the top”. It is the middle that needs 
training first; the soprano must patiently build up “an eloquent, rich, 
easy middle to her voice” and then “she can attack her high notes in 
all sorts of ways, quietly or vigorously as the case may demand”. 
Otherwise she will “scream like a steam siren”. The corresponding 
vice of tenors is “goat-bleat” and of basses is “growling”. These un- 
pleasant sounds Shaw attributed to the partiality of Verdi for the top 
end of the voice and therefore to the inhuman demands which he made 
on singers. Looking back at nineteenth century opera in an article 
published in The Nation in 1917, Shaw summed up his complaint in 
this way: 

In the nineteenth century, Verdi, Gounod, Arthur Sullivan, and the rest 
wrote so abominably for the human voice that the tenors all had goat- 
bleat (and were proud of it); the baritones had a shattering vibrato, 
and could not, to save their lives, produce a note of any definite pitch; 
and the sopranos had the tone of a locomotive whistle without its 
steadiness: all this being the result of singing parts written for the 
extreme upper fifth of voices of exceptional range, because high notes are 


pretty. ... 
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Now Shaw had no patience with prettiness, nor with any other 
attempt to show off the voice or make an impressive effect. He con- 
stantly inveighed against tremolo, which he called a radical vice. He 
was ready to slay a singer who proceeded on the theory that the voice 
ought to be placed just behind the upper teeth. He condemned a basso 
who “pressed every note hard on the grindstone”, thereby subordin- 
ating his common sense to his artistic ambition. Loudness is always bad 
in any voice, large or small: Edouard de Reszke does not sing, said 
Shaw: “he bawls, revelling in the stunning sound”. A sudden pianis- 
simo on a sustained high note, a favorite trick with Mascagni, to his 
ears had the effect of “a ravishing caterwaul”. Shaw knew that Madame 
Albani had an excellent voice but he gave her no quarter because all 
she was interested in was showing off her voice. He pilloried her for 
all time in the statement that “she drawls down the scale of E natural 
like a woman who will not come downstairs sensibly because she wants 
to show off her diamonds”. Vocal virtuosity, Shaw is saying, is not 
enough; the imagination of the singer must be kindled, the brains of 
the singer must be engaged, if the voice is to be used, as it should be, 
to interpret great music. Of a performance of Handel's Messiah ho 
wrote: ' 
Unto Us a Child is Born was sung correctly, and with admirable purity 
of tone; but in spirit and feeling it might have been the congratulations 
offered to a respectable suburban family on the latest addition to the 
nursery: one whose name could not by any stretch of the imagination be 
called Wonderful! Counsellor! The Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. Through that fierce and sardonic tumult of mockery, He trusted 
in God that He would deliver Him, the choir picked its way with a 
gingerly decorum that suggested a hampering sense of the danger of 
prosecution for blasphemy. And, later on, in the most famous of all 
famous choruses, there was not one real, rapturous, transporting 
Hallelujah. 


To Shaw, one of the marks of Mozart's genius is that a vocalist cannot 
“make an effect” with his songs: “Nothing but the finest execution— 
beautiful, expressive, and intelligent—will serve.” 

No one likes to show off his diamonds more than a second-rate 
pianist. For such, Shaw reserved some of his choicest thunderbolts. 
The young Vladimir de Pachmann arrived in London and began 
pounding the living daylights out of Chopin. Shaw cut him down to 
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size with the caustic comment: “M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave his 
well-known pantomimic performance, with accompaniments by 
Chopin, a composer whose music I could listen to M. de Pachmann 
playing for ever if the works were first carefully removed from the 
pianoforte.” In contrast Madame Essipoff won Shaw's admiration 
because she had no platform mannerisms and affectations: “When the 
applause reached the point at which an encore was inevitable, she 
walked to the pianoforte without wasting a second; shot at the audi- 
ence, without a note of prelude, an exercise about 40 seconds long, 
and of satanic difficulty; and vanished as calmly as she had appeared.” 
Paderewski too was blasted for his ear-shattering fortissimo. While 
acknowledging Paderewski’s artistic intelligence, his pleasant spirit 
and his dash of humor, Shaw protested that “he goes to the point at 
which a piano huddles itself up and lets itself be beaten instead of 
unfolding the richness and color of its tone”. Here again is Paderewski 
committing mayhem on his instrument: 
By the time I reached Paderewski’s concert on Tuesday last week, his 
concerto was over, the audience in wild enthusiasm, and the pianoforte 
a wreck. Regarded as an immensely spirited young harmonious black- 
smith, who puts a concerto on the piano as upon an anvil, and hammers 
it out with an exuberant enjoyment of the swing and strength of the 
proceeding, Paderewski is at least exhilarating; and his hammer-play is 
not without variety, some of it being feathery, if not delicate. But his 
touch, light or heavy, is the touch that hurts; and the glory of his playing 


is the glory that attends murder on a large scale when impetuously 
done... 


While some pianists may emulate a woodchopper, others attempt 
to beat a greyhound at his own game and think to dazzle an audience 
by velocity. Shaw knew that kind too. Of Léon Dalafosse he wrote: 
“He is a vigorous and nimble-fingered young gentleman with remark- 
ably high animal spirits, in the ebullition of which he fell on 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata and left it for dead in the shortest time 
on record.” The point is that in his music Beethoven has something to 
say; he is not trying to establish a new express record between London 
and Edinburgh, Said Shaw: “Every student knows that it is difficult 
to play the Appassionata or the Moonlight or the Waldstein sonata 
accurately, and exciting to play them fast. But that is not what they 
are for; and when a great artist wishes to give the public some fun of 
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that kind, there are plenty of Hungarian rhapsodies and toccatas of all 
sorts ready to hand for the purpose.” 

Again and again Shaw pointed out that technical proficiency 
without understanding is hollow, that the pianist who wants to play 
like clockwork is only too likely to succeed, that unless the mind of 
the composer is mediated to the listener they labor in vain who play. 
“She ran her hands daintily up and down Beethoven's fourth concerto 
without once awakening it”, he wrote of one young pianist, and damned 
another with the succinct observation: “She can play anything for you; 
but she has nothing of her own to tell you about it”. On the other hand, 
Sir Charles Hallé, who was not a sensational player, could be heard in 
a Beethoven sonata for the twentieth time with unflagging delight. 
Why? “The secret is that he gives as little as possible of Hallé and as 
much as possible of Beethoven, of whom people do not easily tire.” 


The same considerations apply to violin playing. The three great- 
est fiddlers of the day were Joachim, Sarasate, and Isaye, and Shaw: 
heard them all. When Joachim had an off day, Shaw did not spare him: 
“Joachim scraped away frantically, making a sound after which an 
attempt to grate a nutmeg effectively on a boot sole would have been 
as the strain of an Aeolian harp”; but when Joachim was on the top 
of his form, Shaw noted with approval that he worked with the con- 
ductor and the orchestra to interpret Beethoven. Meanwhile, Isaye, 
playing the same concerto, was busy calling attention to Isaye. “But 
who can think of Beethoven, or even of music, whilst Isaye is titanically 
emphasizing himself and his stupendous accomplishment, elbowing 
aside the conductor, eclipsing the little handful of an orchestra . . ., 
and all but showing Beethoven the door?” Shaw hoped that Isaye 
would get tired of his self-exploitation, and was happy to report of a 
second concert that Isaye had come “triumphantly through the highest 
test a violonist can face—a Mozart sonata”. That made Isaye a better 
violinist than Sarasate, for although Sarasate was technically the 
master, “he never interprets anything; he plays it beautifully, and that 
is all”. 

From Shaw's comments on London concerts one gets the impres- 
sion that in the nineties orchestras played too little and too long—too 
little in the weeks before a concert, and too long at the concert. At 
any rate he rarely stopped needling conductors about the inadequate 
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rehearsal and the intolerable length of their concerts. He demanded 
the fresh attack on old work. They might play the Seventh Symphony 
and the Parsifal and Meistersinger preludes again and again if they 
wished—these works could stand repetition—but their execution should 
be elaborated and perfected every time they appeared on the program. 
Otherwise the orchestra's playing became stale and careless, and mere 
noise—as of blaring trombones and “inebriated gugglings” from the 
horns—obscured musical values. Shaw had no objection to volume of 
sound, but the quality of tone had to be impeccable; otherwise Buffalo 
Bill might as well conduct the orchestra as Hans Richter. Nor would he 
tolerate affectations like “sensational tremolandos, or voluptuous 
murmurs for the wind, or delicate embroideries for the flute, or solos 
for the English horn, or scintillations for the triangle, or, generally 
speaking, any of that rouging of the cheeks of the music and under- 
lining of its eyes which is so cheap nowadays’. A better repertoire and 
a shorter concert was his prescription. If conductors would tackle 
the dozens of unperformed works by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, instead of cheap and showy things by Armold Spohr and 
Sterndale Bennett, they would find that an hour and three quarters 
was the outside limit of any concert and that when they performed 
Beethoven's Ninth they should have nothing else on the program. 
For the rest, Shaw carried on a running battle to get the orchestral 
works uf Mozart and Wagner played adequately, so that a heavy 
body of strings should not be driven through the G Minor Symphony 
“with all the splendor and impetuosity of an Edinburgh Express” and 
so that the wonderful water music prelude of Das Rheingold should 
not sound as if “the Rhine must be a river of treacle—and rather 
lumpy treacle at that”. 


* * * 


Shaw had not only to fight for the adequate playing of Mozart 
and Wagner, he had also to demonstrate to a stiff-necked generation 
that these composers were among the giants of music, the others in 
Shaw’s estimation being Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Beethoven. In a 
time when Mendelssohn was all the rage and Mendelssohn imitators 
came a dime a dozen, Mozart was dismissed as vapid and old-fashioned 
and Wagner as barbaric. The denigration of Mozart especially exas- 
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perated Shaw, who insisted that the best part of his education had 
come from a thorough grounding in the wisdom, beauty, and humor of 
Don Giovanni. He pounded into his readers that there is nothing better 
in music than Mozart's best, that in his highest achievements he is the 
peer of Bach and the superior of Beethoven. Alongside of Mozart's 
great works, the Walkiirenritt, the Lohengrin bridal prelude, or the 
finale to Beethoven's Seventh Symphony are “all of them glorified 
bursts of rum-tum, which any donkey could take in at the first hearing”, 
and for Sarastro in the Magic Flute Mozart set “his words to the only 
music yet written that would not sound out of place in the mouth of 
God”. Mozart is weighty but not ponderous, moving but not frenetic: 


In the ardent regions where all the rest are excited and vehement Mozart 
alone is completely self-possessed: where they are clutching their bars 
with a grip of iron and forging them with Cyclopean blows, his gentle- 
ness of touch never deserts him: he is considerate, economical, practical 
under the same pressure of inspiration that throws your Titan into con- 
vulsions. . . . With Mozart you are safe from inebriety. 


Lest it be supposed that Shaw's idolatry of Mozart led him to be 
less than just to Beethoven, it ought to be recorded that in the eighteen 
nineties, when the academicians of music still found Beethoven’s later 
works obscure and impossible, Shaw praised the posthumous quartets 
as “beautiful, simple, straightforward, unpretentious, and perfectly 
intelligible”; and that in 1927, on the occasion of the Beethoven cen- 
tenary, he wrote half a dozen lines that sum up Beethoven's quality 
as well as it has ever been done: 


He could design patterns with the best of them; he could write music 
whose beauty will last you all your life; he could take the driest sticks 
of themes and work them up so interestingly that you find something 
new in them at the hundredth hearing: in short, you can say of him all 
that you can say of the greatest pattern composers; but his diagnostic, 
the thing that marks him out from all the others, is his disturbing quality, 
his power of unsettling us and imposing his giant moods on us... . 
Beethoven's is music that wakes you up... . 


Shaw's other great enthusiasm in the eighteen nineties was 
Wagner, whose virtues he chanted without ceasing. Die Meistersinger 
was a “treasure of everything lovely and happy in music”; Tristan 
und Isolde was “music for grown-up men”; the enchantments of the 
Good Friday music from Parsifal passed “all sane word-painting”. In 
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The Perfect Wagnerite he not only made a superb analysis of the 
themes of the Ring but also demonstrated that Wagner was a first-rate 
social philosopher whose thinking bore a remarkable resemblance 
to that of George Bernard Shaw. Shaw was not uncritical, however, 
of Wagner's music. He spoke of “the cheapness and Rossinian tum-tum 
of the Rienzi overture”, said that the Walkiirenritt was “comparatively 
cheap and self-assertive”, and warned Wagnerians of the danger of 
making the Bayreuth Festival “a temple of dead traditions instead of 
an arena of live impulses”. But he did establish once and for all that 
Wagner had developed a new form, that of music drama, through 
which he had expressed a new reading of life. 

Shaw's impatience with his contemporaries’ adulation of Mendels- 
sohn did not make him unfair to that composer. He just insisted 
emphatically that Mendelssohn was not a front-rank composer. He 
found the Fingal’s Cave overture charming and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music to be “radiant with pure light, absolutely without 
shadow”. Mendelssohn, said Shaw, has passages of tenderness and 
refinement and nobility, along with a good deal of “kid glove gentility” 
and “conventional sentimentality”. He passed similar strictures on 
other composers popular in his time. He disliked the “voluptuous 
sentimentality of Gounod’s Faust and Bizet’s Carmen”. Schumann he 
found to be often sticky, monotonous and languid, and he was amused 
at the way in which the healthy, robustious Sophie Mentor's playing 
of Schumann was “like bringing a sensitive invalid into the fields on 
a sunshiny day and making him play football for the good of his liver”. 
Yet he wished that someone would extract all the noble passages from 
Schumann's symphonies and combine them into a single instrumental 
fantasia. Shaw's bane was the sentimental and the sweet; what he 
wanted was fibre and robustness as in Purcell, whose Dido he found 
fresh and vigorous, or in Gluck, “a great master, for whom we are 
hardly ready even yet”. 

Mendelssohn’s cardinal sin, in Shaw’s eyes, was starting a vogue 
for the “dismal and immoral entertainment”, “the pious orgy”, known 
as oratorio. Shaw constantly called down curses on the idiots who 
would waste a nation’s artistic resources on such wretched stuff as 
Elijah and St. Paul, to say nothing of such unspeakable imitations 
thereof as Parry’s Judith and Job. The only scriptural oratorios worth 
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listening to, he said, are those of Bach, Handel, and Haydn. Elijah 
and the rest are not really religious; they are piously sentimental, 
solemn, and trivial. 
Had oratorio been invented in Dante’s time, the seventh circle in his 
Inferno would have been simply a magnified Albert Hall, with millions 
of British choristers stolidly singing, All that hath life and breath, sing 
to the Lord, in the galleries, and the condemned, kept awake by demons, 
in the arena, clothed in evening dress. 


If there is any musical composition that Shaw denounced more 
frequently than Mendelssohn's Elijah, it is Brahms’ Requiem. “There 
are some sacrifices which should not be demanded twice from any 
man; and one of them is listening to Brahms’ Requiem.” It can, he 
said, be patiently borne only by the corpse; it is a colossal musical 
imposture and it is boring beyond endurable limits. So is its composer, 
said Shaw in his early reviews of Brahms work: he has a wonderful 
ear, but no brains; he is a sentimental voluptuary; he deals in inco- 
herent commonplace; he has great musical power but nothing to say, 


and he says it solemnly and at length. Of a Brahms’ clarinet quintet 
Shaw wrote: “Brahms’ enormous gift of music is paralleled by nothing 
on earth but Mr. Gladstone's gift of words: it is a verbosity which 
outfaces its own commonplaceness by dint of sheer magnitude”. Yet, 
Shaw had to admit, when Brahms is not trying to be profound he is 
delightful. The violin Sonata in G he greatly enjoyed, and some of 
Brahms’ pianoforte pieces. On another occasion he wrote: 


I can sit with infinite satisfaction for three-quarters of an hour listening 
to his quintets and sestets—four instruments cannot produce effects rich 
enough for him—in which he wanders with his eyes shut from barcarolle 
to pastoral, and from pastoral to elegy, these definite forms appearing 
for a moment on the surface of the rich harmony like figures in the fire 


or in the passing clouds. 


You can see that Shaw is trying hard to understand and like Brahms; 
and finally on April 1, 1894, he comes round to admitting that he, 
George Bernard Shaw, has been prejudiced and stupid. There is a 
kind of absolute music, totally different from anything Wagner ever 
wrote but none the less valid and valuable, and it is here that Brahms 
excels. When he tried to use music to express or describe anything 
outside of itself, he had nothing to say because he was not a thinker. 
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“On the other hand, when he made music purely for the sake of music, 
designing sound patterns without any reference to literary subjects 
or specific emotions, he became one of the wonders of the world.” And 
in 1936 Shaw made the amende honorable to the shade of Brahms in 
a note of apology appended to one of Corno di Bassetto’s more out- 
rageous comments: his mistake was that a new genius had arisen and 
the critic had been unfamiliar with the new idiom. 

The most searching test of a critic in any art is always his reception 
of new and unfamiliar work. How does Shaw stand up to this test? 
First of all, he had no difficulty in recognizing the mediocrity of con- 
temporary English composers like Parry, Stanford, and MacKenzie. 
He knew also and stated that Paderewski and Rubinstein had much 
more talent as executants than as composers. Rubinstein’s overture, 
Antony and Cleopatra, was pretentious; his violin sonata was dull and 
diffuse; and his symphony, sometimes called The Ocean, was oceanic 
only “in respect of not being fresh, and of being drenchingly copious”. 
He found Max Bruch’s violin concerto vulgar and sentimental and 
Dvorak’s Requiem “a paltry piece of orchestral and harmonic con- 
fectionery”, not any better than Brahms’ infamous work in the same 
kind. Three new operatic composers came to his attention, Mascagni, 
Leoncavaiio, and Puccini. He said bluntly that there was nothing 
new in Cavalleria Rusticana and Il Pagliacci, but that Manon had 
enlarged the domain of Italian opera. Tschaikowsky made no appeal 
to Shaw. The pianoforte concerto in G was “impulsive, copious, difficult 
and pretentious”, without distinction or originality of any kind, and 
in his symphonic writing “Tschaikowsky had a thoroughly Byronic 
power of being tragic, momentous, romantic about nothing at all. . . 
(He) could set the fateful drum rolling and make the trombones utter 
the sepulchral voice of destiny without any conceivable provocation”. 
Saint-Saéns he dismissed as trivial and derivative. Who wants to hear 
Samson et Dalilah? Shaw asked rhetorically, and answered: Nobody. 
The violin concerto in B Minor consists of scraps of serenade music 
sandwiched between pages of the great masters; in fact, generally, 
take away Saint-Saéns’ borrowings from Meyerbeer, Gounod and 
Bach, and “there is nothing left but graceful nicknacks”. Saint-Saéns 
probably came under the ban of Shaw’s detestation of French art in 
any form. No book, he said once, could be abusive enough for his 
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feelings about French music and remain fit for publication. “To my 
mind, the French would be a very tolerable nation if only they would 
let art alone. It is the one thing for which they have no sort of capacity.” 
One of the exhilarating things about Shaw is that when he is wrong 
he is so comprehensively wrong. When one considers French accom- 
plishment in music, literature, and visual art in Shaw’s lifetime alone, 
one can only echo his own statement that for an intelligent man he 
can on occasion be incredibly prejudiced and stupid. 


* * * 


Music, to Shaw, is one of the means of grace. Hence the high 
seriousness, the religious intensity, with which he held the banner of 
perfection steadily before both composers and executants, demanding 
of them the limit of skill and the maximum of brains in creating and in 
performing. Mastery of musical form by the composer, mastery of his 
instrument by the performer—this he expected as a matter of course, 
for how else could the music mean anything to the listener? But Shaw 
was always impatient with critical fussing about form—what does the 
music say? he wanted to know; and “no man can conduct a Beethoven 
symphony’, he warned, “unless his instincts are not only musical but 
poetic and dramatic as well”. Of final importance is not the vocal or 
manual dexterity of the performer, but his interpretation; not the 
form which the composer uses, but the vision he communicates. Tech- 
nical facility by composer or executant is not the secret of high musi- 
cianship; art must always affirm. Schubert is a prime example of 
wonderful musical endowment and second-rate brains. For the best 
in music, intellectual power must be brought to bear on musical inspira- 
tion. What made Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven great was that they 
were able “to think and to sing at the same time’. 

Of significance in this connection is Shaw's distinction between 
two kinds of music: absolute music and tone poetry. By absolute music 
he meant purely decorative sound patterns which delight the senses 
only—in this he found Brahms supreme; tone poetry he defined as the 
musical expression of poetic feeling. Here Beethoven and Wagner are 
the great exemplars. There is a great deal of feeling, said Shaw, which 
cannot be expressed by words only, because words must be addressed 
to the intellect as well as to the emotions, but which can be supremely 
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expressed by music. Beethoven was the first fully to realize this and 
“to use music with absolute integrity as the expression of his own 
emotional life”. Others had done this in part: Bach to express his 
religion, Mozart to dramatize human emotions, Haydn to explore a 
variety of moods. But the revolutionary giant, Beethoven, at once 
seized this possibility in music, “and throwing supernatural religion, 
conventional good manners, dramatic fiction, and all external standards 
and objects into the lumber room, took his own humanity as the 
material of his music, and expressed it all without compromise. . . .” 

Finally in Shaw's view, man must always have music; the spiritual 
health of society requires it. Even those who cannot tell God Save the 
Queen from Tannhauser and do not want to, must pay for the pro- 
vision of good music, just as we all gladly pay for hospital and medical 
services to keep us in physical health and at the same time fervently 
hope that we shall not have to use those services. All citizens, even the 
tone deaf, benefit from the health-giving atmosphere which music 
creates. The London County Council should therefore provide concerts 
for all the citizens and tax the rich to pay for them. It might start by 
“at once confiscating the entire property of the Duke of Westminister, 
as a judgment on him for signing a petition to prevent the schools of 
London being provided with pianos, on the ground of ‘extravagance’ ”. 
If the stupid man were any good, says Shaw with a purposeful gleam 
in his eye, he would long ago have bought a Steinway Grand for every 
school in London. Just think of the pitiful provision for music in schools 
in comparison with that made for “the unimportant and revolting 
subject of mathematics”. How can you ever have a society fit for 
human beings if the people do not hear good music, for the only 
effective instrument of education is art--art (as he says in the Preface 
to his play Misalliance) “which alone can educate us in grace of body 
and soul, and which alone can make the history of the past live and 
shine for us, which alone can give delicacy and nobility to our crude 
lusts, which is the appropriate vehicle of inspiration and the method of 
the communion of saints”. 
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| Ma the opening lines of an epic are the beginnings of New France. 


An unknown world, enigmatic, spacious and beautiful, yields its 
hidden treasures, and in the vast expanse extending from Newfound- 
land to the Lake of the Woods and from the fringes of the tundra to 
the Mississippi, the explorer, the missionary and the voyageur make 
their homes. Heirs to the discoveries of their countryman Cartier, these 
people were the first settlers of Canada. But their dreams of fixing in 
the New World the ideals of French culture, and of establishing a 
French form of government in the territories which they claimed as 
their own, were dissipated. These dreams died in a clash which belongs 
among those fateful engagements that have demolished old civiliza- 
tions and have built on their ruins, for better or for worse, a new struc- 
ture of life. The French Canadians are still among us. They live in and 
evoke the past as others revere and enjoy the present. Nostalgia 
possesses many of them. “Even today none of their descendants (i.e. 
woodsmen and boatmen) can look at an old map of New France with- 
out experiencing a strange feeling of nostalgia, as would a fallen or 
proscribed son who looked from afar at the splendour of the old 
family.” (Abbé L. Groulx, La naissance d'une race) The consequence 
of this tenacious nostalgic feeling is a placid despair, and from this 
feeling French-Canadian nationalism is born. 
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Nationalism is heterogenous, expressing itself differently under 
different circumstances. It is not too bold to assert that French-Cana- 
dian nationalism is a nationalism sui generis, a particular brand of 
passion for projecting the past into the present. From this point of 
view we shall examine the nationalist philosophy of the Abbé Lionel 
Groulx, the torch-bearer of French-Canadianism, the leading French- 
Canadian historian and the great évocateur. 


* * * 


Abbé Lionel Groulx was born on January 13, 1878, in Vaudreuil 
208 years after the first of his forefathers Jean Grou, had set foot on 
the soil of Quebec. The first twelve years of his life were uneventful— 
if any childhood can be uneventful—and did not provide a single op- 
portunity for him to diverge from the established pattern set by the 
environment and tradition surrounding French-Canadian peasant 
family life. It was not customary at the time to send boys of peasant 
stock to secondary school, but nevertheless, when he was twelve, his 
parents decided that he should have the chance to develop his appar- 
ent talents. From 1890 to 1909, with a three-year recess between 1903- 
1906 when he taught every possible subject at Valleyfield except his- 
tory, he was absorbing knowledge—first at the College of Sainte 
Thérése, then at the Grand Séminaire at Montreal, and finally at Rome 
and Fribourg. It was only at the relatively advanced age of thirty-five 
that the abbé Groulx, after his studies in Europe, resolved to become a 
professional historian. His decision is to be considered as marking the 
end of the formative years during which he often displayed the un- 
certainty of a restless and unsettled mind. To substantiate this state- 
ment, we have only to remember his rather strong aversion to the 
atmosphere at Sainte Thérése; his admiration of the liberal outlook 
of Montalembert, a Catholic of French rather than Quebec back- 
ground; his vacillation after graduation between the priesthood and 
the legal profession; his decision to write a thesis oa the French- 
Canadian language—a thesis started at Fribourg but never finished 
because of the abbé’s ill-health. The abbé Groulx became inseparably 
attached to the study of history in 1918, when a complaint of Bourassa’s 
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about the weakness of French-Canadian historical instruction prompt- 
ed him to answer the politician with an open letter, in which he 
pointed out not only the progress which had been achieved in recent 
years but also the steps still to be taken in order to rejuvenate French- 
Canadian historical scholarship and teaching. His zeal and interest dis- 
played in this open letter brought him in 1915 to the University of 
Montreal and to the chair of Canadian history. From then on, Groulx’ 
life merges with history and historical research. For the factual bio- 
grapher all the significant facts end with 1915. What follows are but 
variations on a given theme. 


Popular interest in the work of the abbé Groulx would not have 
surpassed the interest accorded to his fellow-historians, if it were not 
for a particular twist in the abbé’s historical theory. This “twist” is not 
new. It has appeared before under different circumstances and under 
completely different conditions. In Canada, in the twentieth century, 
the abbé’s historical thinking is to many people both archaic and non- 


conformist. Blair Fraser, quoting an unnamed French-Canadian 


churchman, has summed up the abbé Groulx’ approach to history in 
these forceful words: “There are two schools among our historians. 
There is the school of Sir Thomas Chapais, which presents the English 
regime in a fairly sympathetic light. There is the school of Canon 
Groulx, where selected facts are arranged to show the English as mon- 
sters.” (MacLeans Magazine, July 15, 1944) In the final analysis, the 
abbé’s “twist” spells opposition to English supremacy in Canada. The 
form of this opposition is nationalism harnessed to the horse-collar of 
history. The tendency to transform history into a practical argument 
entered into the work of the abbé Groulx from the very first moment 
of his career as a historian. It made its appearance in a series of lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Montreal between 1915 and 1921. 
Those lectures bore the following titles: Nos luttes constitutionelles 
(Our constitutional struggles), Les patriotes de 1837 (The patriots of 
1837), La confédération canadienne (Canadian Confederation), La 
naissance d'une race (The birth of a race), Lendemains de conquéte 
(After the conquest), and Vers ['émancipation (Toward emancipa- 
tion). Their aim was “to restore the sentiment of French-Canadian 
personality” and, as a commentator has added, “to fortify the French- 
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Canadian will to live.” (A. Laurendeau, The Abbé Lionel Groulx). 
The method was based on thorough research—but the aim was fixed 
and sure. The abbé Groulx succeeded in enlisting the aid of passion 
in his cause and under his command because he led the reader with 
bold imaginative strokes and a throbbing heart to the sources of na- 
tional decline, and on the tomb of fallen glory he preached a crusade of 
national resurrection and the gospel of racial superiority—appeals that 
can never fail among certain strata of French-Canadians as long as 
they cling to a romantic interpretation of history. 

How does one explain this messianic historical nationalism? As 
will be seen later the abbé’s theories are subject to modification. But 
his love for his people suffers no change. It is a rock which withstands 
the erosion of both time and place. And it is this love, pulsating with 
ever-youthful animation, for French Canada, her history, her heritage 
and her people as a race, which is the key to everything the abbé has 
written and done. 

Now, love is the world’s prime mover, you will allow. It accounts 
for much; it does not account for all. . . . In politics, as understood 
today, “love” may, also, indicate a “lack of program”, a practical 
vacuum. Certainly, the abbé is neither a Papineau—that “incorrigible 
democrat” in the Abbé’s own phrase—nor a Laurier. He is very much 
alone. He is the intellectual who reasons about his political problems 
in the seclusion of the library stacks. Accordingly his followers are 
mainly intellectuals, men unused to the weapons of the political arena. 
Not that the abbé has no political views!—His political obiter dicta, 
scattered here and there throughout his voluminous writings show 
very clearly that he is an implacable foe of money as a standard-bearer 
of culture, especially if it originates among the merchants of Montreal. 
Again, political parties find no place in his concept of public life, be- 
cause they are but the forms of anarchy and are formidable coalitions 
of cupidity. He considers civilizations based on materialistic concepts, 
including most certainly the Anglo-Saxon societies, to be doomed. He 
despises the anglo-jewish press. He cherishes the role of the leader 
(chef). The Abbé Groulx, as we can see, though he offers no program, 
is rich in ad hoc political opinions. For the purpose of this article they 
may be put aside. They are too general and haphazard to convince 
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us that they were meant to promote French-Canadian nationalism. 
The real source of his nationalist doctrine must be sought in his theory 
of history. 


It should be remembered that as early as 1917, on the anniversary 
of the Acadian exodus from Grand Pré, the Abbé Groulx made a 
vehement speech, which was later published, in which he proposed in 
essence his credo as historian of French Canada. He speaks of the 
“duel of our history” (L’Histoire acadienne), and in a duel there is 
always a winner and a loser. The Abbé Groulx sets himself the task of 
demonstrating that the loser was and still is superior to the winner. The 
interpretation of history, a wide-open affair at all times, provides him 
with the tools. The skill is his own. 

Abbé Groulx is a dogmatic historian. The facts meticulously as- 
sembled from all sources (the historian is unable to deny himself) 
always assume a secondary role in the broad tableau of French-Cana- 
dian history which he draws. Dogmas prevail. Any reader of his works 
may without effort discern them—most of all the French-Canadian for 
whom exclusively the Abbé Groulx writes. Some of these dogmas are 
general, the normal attributes of nationalism, particularly in its Euro- 
pean brand. For example: “History, I dare say, is the formal element of 
patriotism”. (Nos devoirs envers la race). Some are smelted in the 
abbé’s own furnace, as apt quotations readily reveal: “Historical cul- 
ture is by its very nature a synthetizing force’ (Paroles a des étu- 
diants), and “In summary, let us be careful not to break away from 
such a noble past.” (Nos traditions du jour de lan). These are not 
marketable words. They are a confession of faith. They echo Abbé 
Groulx’ convictions formed at the beginning of his career as an his- 
torian. It is appropriate to recall that in 1917, speaking about the 
expulsion of the Acadians (déportation, according to Abbé Groulx), 
he concluded with these words: “Our hearts are all marked with in- 
curable old wounds.” ( L’Histoire acadienne ) Moreover, five years later 
he reiterated his sense of personal injury by declaring to an audience 
in Paris: “The wound of 1760 has never closed completely.” (La France 
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d Outre-Mer). Abbé Groulx’ concept of history as a lever of national- 
ism, created by the author's emotionalism, has not escaped the atten- 
tion of his fellow historians in French Canada. Olivier Maurault, in a 
paper written in 1938 appraising the Abbé Groulx, said that, “The 
Abbé Groulx believes in impartiality but not in impassibility in history.” 
(Canadian Historical Association Reports, 1938). Mgr. Camille Roy 
expressed the same idea more bluntly when he said of the Abbé Groulx’ 
work that: “The historian with his eloquent thesis and militant sen- 
tence seems to interpose himself too much between the document and 
the reader.” (Quoted by O. Maurault in C.H.A. Reports, 1938). 

For Abbé Groulx, as for all historians, the history of Canada is 
divided into two parts. The difference between them is in emphasis 
only. For this protagonist of French-Canadian history, the period of 
greatness is that of New France—and what an eloquent pen supports 
the contention! A period of decadence sets in after the conquest. For 
the abbé this second period begins with “a sudden drop, a trial that 
took on the proportions of a catastrophe.” (Lendemains de conquéte ) 
One of the reasons for this view, which is germane to a typical French- 
Canadian nationalism, is the abbé’s deep-rooted traditionalism. The 
life of the habitant, the coureur, the seigneur; the seemingly symmetri- 
cal arrangement of their social relations; the heroic life of the colonist 
or défricheur on the fringe of the wilderness; the adherence to the 
customs of Normandy, La Perche, Anjou; the reverence for the true 
Church; the natural, happy peasant economy—here is the ideal world 
of the abbé’s historical imagination. How inferior in his eyes are the 
merchants of Montreal who have sought, not justice for all as the 
ancient French have done, but mere sordid profit! In these merchants 
he sees “the infamous speculation and cupidity”, the very qualities 
that perpetrated “one of the most cowardly crimes” the expulsion of the 
Acadians. 

We may easily deduce from this juxtaposition of Abbé Groulx’ 
preferences and antipathies the trend of his historical system: It is 
ethical. He attempts to offset the actual financial superiority of the 
English majority by a vision of the ancient ethical grandeur of the 
French-Canadian. This ethical emphasis is for Abbé Groulx supremely 
important. For instance, the first chapter of his La Naissance d'une 
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race, a brilliantly sketched story of the beginnings of New France, is 
replete with all the documents available to demonstrate (1) that the 
French-Canadians are not a bastard people; (2) that the immigrating 
filles du roi comprised but a small percentage of lewd women (inci- 
dentally he impales Lahontan for spreading these wicked rumours); 
(3) and that only a tiny number of jail-birds were transported to the 
new colony. . . . History, for Abbé Groulx, is a means of extoling the 
ethical values of a particular national group and of proclaiming that 
group's superiority. Thus, History becomes the slave of a preconceived 
idea, in this case the slave of an emotional nationalism. 


* * * 


It must be noted, too, that the Abbé Groulx has appropriated for 
his historical theorizing a word which has been controversial ever since 
it was first publicized so conspicuously by Count Gobineau and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. That word is race, la race. For Abbé 
Groulx la race is a mystical community which does not die by decree, 
which has a soul, and which, above all, is proper to the elect. Here is 
the abbé’s definition: 

Race means here this very simple, very objective and independent 
aspect of our thought: An ethnical type which slowly developed in the 
course of the eighteenth century, which kept the mark of the old race 
and of its original civilization, which has never ceased to belong to it, 
but which, modified by environment and historical circumstances, pos- 
sesses a distinctive soul and existence in the great French family. (Vers 
l'émancipation ) 

In every lecture, pamphlet and book this emphasis on race is 
constant and strong. In the lecture L’Amitié frangaise, for example the 
word is repeated twenty-one times. The race, in brief, is the conditio 
sine qua non of French-Canadian nationalism as understood by the 
Abbé Groulx. The Abbé’s vocabulary also includes the word “nation”. 
In 1925 he postulated that: “A nation is a human group bound to- 
gether by identity of blood, temperament, character and language,” 
(L’Histoire et la vie nationale). We recognize that “nation” is here 
interchangeable with race—and that nation means the French-Cana- 
dian nation. 

The abbé’s racial and nationalist conception of history seems 
to be supported by authorities of the highest order: God and Provi- 
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dence; the Catholic faith and the Catholic Church; and last, but by no 
means least, the cultural heritage of France. Note the absolute con- 
fidence in God: “The future and Providence will work in our favor.” 
(La confédération canadienne). That the Providence in question is 
Catholic in its bias, is always, of course, assumed: “Catholicism is not 
only a great force for conservation but also a great force for union,” 
(L’Amitié frangaise), “Catholics must have faith in the other world 
to ensure order and discipline in this one,” (Nos responsabilités 
intellectuelles) and “French Canada is more than anything else a 
child of the Church.” (Why We Are Divided). 

The heritage of France forces the abbé Groulx to some dialectical 
quibbling. For him France is “the old mother-land”, and he states 
candidly not only that “France is the supreme mistress of our under- 
standing’, (L’Amitié frangaise), but also that “The French soul and 
the French mind represent in our eyes humanity at its highest, most 
refined, most ordered level.” (La France d'Outre-Mer) All this, how- 
ever, raises the question as to what he means by “France.” France as 
it has evolved and is still evolving? In the eyes of Abbé Groulx, no! 
Rather, the France of Corneille, Racine, Bossuet and the absolutist 
Catholic monarchs. Accordingly, he has produced this sophism: “All 
that is French comes to us from France; but that which comes to us 
from France is not always French.” (Les traditions des lettres fran- 


¢aises au Canada). 
* * * 


What has been attempted here is a synopsis, not an exhaustive 
study, of the nationalistic thought of Abbé Groux. The nationalism of 
Abbé Groulx has never followed a straight path. In 1917 he used words 
which contained veiled threats of insurrection, words which were later 
disavowed. It is also true that on many occasions he has advanced the 
dream that at the dissolution of Confederation an independent French 
state should be established on the banks of the St. Lawrence. But this 
same Abbé Groulx has deplored the disappearance of a militant na- 
tionalism among his French-Canadians and he closes his opus magnum 
with a virtual question mark. Is he a revolutionary or is he the last of 
the Mohicans? He is neither. He may write about the French-Cana- 
dian flag (which at one time he passionately advocates, only to depre- 
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cate it on another occasion), or he may write with scorn about rene- 
gades. Yet he will never resuscitate the French nation of the St. 
Lawrence. The reason is that his ideas are obsolescent; he is a conser- 
vative nationalist, while most of his people are coping with a new 
world in new ways and with a new spirit. In recent years the Abbé 
Groulx seems to have perceived something of this himself, for he re- 
commends: “Be leaders in commerce,” and so he cautiously attempts 
to bring about an economic revival as a means to a nationalistic 
revival. 

It would be rash to assume that the French Canadians have no 
other nationalistically minded historian than the abbé Groulx. The 
younger generation instructing history at the University of Montreal 
may have discarded violent expressions but the works Guy Frégault 
(b. 1918) and Michel Brunet (b. 1917) produced in recent years 
reveal the same inclination we detected with the abbé to use history 
as an instrument of French Canadian resistance against “the English”. 
The output of the two historians is not of equal nature. Frégault is a 
“straight” historian, dedicated predominantly to the painting of vast 
portraits of French Canadian personalities from Nouvelle France. On 
the other hand, Brunet, is the historian-philosopher. He is also the 
more aggressive of the two. Not only did he brush his pen against the 
views of Arnold Toynbee concerning the French Canadians, but he 
also attempted to deflate in unequivocal terms the importance of 
Mason Wade’s contribution to the knowledge of French Canadian life. 
Thus, in conclusion, it may be said, surveying briefly the new genera- 
tion of Quebec historians that if in practical life the abbé Groulx did 
not establish himself as the leader of the French Canadians, the Quebec 
historians do not forget him; they are his only children. 

The reading of Abbé Groulx’ works leaves one indelible impres- 
sion: he is a disillusioned man. He has had but small success in his 
lifelong task. His gospel has found acceptance only among the élite; 
the people have not followed him. The antagonism of the French- ' 
Canadians to the British, which was very lively until the Statute of 
Westminister, became meaningless thereafter. In our day, the French- 
Canadian spirit is finding its fulfilment in the larger mosaic of a total 
Canada. The battle of the Plains of Abraham is, perhaps, almost 
Over. ... 








Prairie Ideals and Realities 
—The Politics of Revolt— 


by 


Joun A. Invinc 





Why have the movements of political revolt in the prairies (U.F.A., C.C.F., 
Social Credit), been compelled to leave their ideals behind them once they have 
attained office? “Without the exercise of totalitarianism will it ever be possible 
to turn utopian ideals into social realities?” 





RTE 


E Baae economy of the prairie provinces is peculiarly vulnerable, and 
this extreme vulnerability has resulted in the rise of numerous 
protest movements in politics and economics. It is not accidental that 
such movements as the United Farmers of Alberta, the Progressive 
Party, the Wheat Pools, the Social Credit Party, and the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation have all had their inspiration on the 
prairies. For nearly half a century western leaders, and especially 
western farm leaders, have been vigorously discussing social, political, 
and economic problems. The rise of the United Farmers of Alberta 
to political power in 1921, followed by the victories of Social Credit 
in Alberta in 1935 and of Agrarian Socialism in Saskatchewan in 1944 
are the spectacular results of such discussions. 

In the drive for political power, each of these three movements 
was animated by certain ideals. Not long after political power had 
been achieved, the leaders of each movement discovered that their 
ideals had to be adjusted to the realities of economic and political 
practice. A comparison of the ideals of these movements with the 
realities they faced following their successful struggle for power in- 
creases our understanding of prairie politics. More significantly, such 
a comparison illustrates the limitations imposed on ideals in the hard 
field of democratic practice. — 

In comparing the ideals of these three movements with prairie 
realities, let us begin with the United Farmers of Alberta. Prior to 
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the advent of the U. F. A. to power, the political history of Alberta 
falls into two distinct stages: first, the period of Territorial government, 
in which a non-partisan system prevailed; second, the period of Liberal 
rule from 1905 to 1921, in which the alternate-party system functioned 
fully only after 1910. When the U. F. A. launched its revolt against 
the party system in 1921, the operation of democracy in Alberta in 
terms of that system had therefore been brief and tenuous. The 
historic national parties had been under criticism even before the 
province entered Confederation; and after 1905 there is a continuous 
tradition of great dissatisfaction with conventional party politics. The 
persistent unrest was inspired by the growing belief that existing 
political parties, dominated by Eastern financial interests (the “Money 
Power’), were oblivious to the class interests of prairie farmers. 

Into this situation there entered after 1915 the social and political 
philosophy of Henry Wise Wood (1860-1941). Migrating to Alberta 
from his native Missouri in 1905, Wood had soon become the dominant 
agrarian leader of the province, holding the presidencies of three great 
farmers organizations: of the U. F. A. from 1916 to 1931, of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture from 1917 to 1923, and of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool from 1923 to 1937. During his long reign as uncrowned 
king of Alberta, Wood persistently applied his philosophy of social 
co-operation and group action to the resolution of the two major crises 
with which the farm movement was confronted—first, the agrarian 
revolt in politics and, second, the wheat marketing problem. We are 
concerned here only with the first of these problems. 

Among the writers whom Wood read avidly were the novelist, 
Frank Norris, and such philosophers as Karl Marx, J. S. Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. Although deeply concerned with the class interests 
of farmers, Wood rejected Marx's interpretation of history in terms of 
a perpetual class war as alien to the religious and democratic traditions 
in which he had been bred. But his study of Mill and Spencer made 
him keenly aware of the difficulty in preserving democracy in a society 
which interpreted progress in terms of a struggle for existence in which 
only the fittest survived. How could the individual be protected against 
the forces of organized plutocracy that had developed within a com- 
petitive, industrial society? 
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The problems created by the rise of industrialism in such a society 
could be resolved, Wood finally concluded, only by the cooperation 
of organized economic groups. The commercial and financial classes 
had, in fact, already organized to advance their own interests and, in 
so doing, had not hesitated to exploit the unorganized classes. The 
chief victims of commercial and capitalistic exploitation were the 
farmers. Only if the farmers were likewise organized as an economic 
group or class could they hope to bargain effectively for their rights 
and secure social justice. What was impossible of achievement for 
individuals could be realized through group co-operation and group 
action. “Democracy may be simply defined”, Wood wrote in 1919, “as 
the people in action”. 

Wood's theory of group action determined the underlying prin- 
ciples of agrarian political participation in Alberta. Under his paternal 
guidance, the U. F. A. entered politics, and won power in 1921, not 
as a political party but as an organized class. The leaders of this move- 
ment believed that with the attainment of political power the econo- 
mic problems of the prairie farmers would speedily be solved. The 
promotion of class interest would usher in a utopia. 

The utopian ideal proved easier to envisage in theory than to 
realize in practice. Confronted with harsh economic realities, frus- 
trated members and leaders of the U. F. A. attributed their failure to 
the demonic power of vested interests in Eastern Canada. As a release 
for their frustration, they periodically attacked the banking and finan- 
cial systems as they functioned in Western Canada. Such attacks were 
frequently expressed in motions and sent forward to their government 
from the annual U. F. A. Conventions, with recommendations for 
remedial legislative action. But political power, wielded in the interests 
of the farmers as an organized class, proved impotent to solve the 
developing economic problems of that class. 

By 1935, after fourteen years in office, the inability of the U.F.A. 
government to introduce Utopia into Alberta had become abundantly 
clear. During those years the farmers of the province had experienced 
every possible agricultural ordeal: they had been made the playthings 
of high tariff manipulators; they had built up markets in the United 
States only to have them ruthlessly cut off; they had suffered drought 
and every agricultural pestilence from root-rot to grasshoppers; they 
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had seen prices drop to such incredibly low levels that sometimes it 
did not pay to haul their produce to market. Under such circumstances, 
they found it well-nigh impossible to keep up the payments on their 
heavily mortgaged farms. The utterly discouraged farmers, looking 
for some tangible cause for all their miseries, focussed their resent- 
ment and hate upon the banks and loan companies. 

In the cities, towns, and villages, the masses of the people were 
no better off. Unemployment was general: thousands were living on 
relief; still other thousands came close to lacking adequate food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Thousands of people were psychologically disturbed: 
they were socially perplexed, frustrated, and angry; they were caught 
in a steel web from which there seemed no escape; their social en- 
vironment, their feeling for the process of life, their hope for the future, 
all became meaningless. 

Amid such desperate social and economic conditions, William 
Aberhart (1878-1943) appeared as the prophet of a new social order. 
His Utopia was to be achieved through the realization of the ideals 
of Social Credit. Like Wood's agrarian social philosophy, the theorics 
of Social Credit were not indigenous to Alberta, but an importation 
from outside. 

The philosophy of Social Credit was developed by Major C. H. 
Douglas (1878-1952), an Anglo-Scottish engineer. Early in his career, 
he was impressed by the fact that many developments, physically 
possible from the engineer's point of view, are financially impossible. 
While assistant director of the Royal Aircraft Works in England during 
the First World War, his comprehensive studies of cost accounting 
led him to the conclusion that, in over one hundred industrial establish- 
ments, the weekly sum total of wages and salaries was continuously 
less than the weekly collective price of the goods produced. Upon 
this conclusion he formulated the famous A + B Theorem. 

According to this theorem, A equals the flow of purchasing power 
to the masses (as represented by wages, salaries, and dividends), and 
B equals bank charges, overhead costs, taxes, and the cost of raw 
materials. If A + B represents the cost of production under the fin- 
ancial system, the rate of flow of purchasing power to the masses will 
be less than the rate of flow of prices in the same period of time. There 
will thus be a discrepancy, which Douglas maintains must be perman- 
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ent, between A (the purchasing power of Consumers) and A + B 
(the total cost of production). The “A + B Theorem” became the 
key conception of Douglas’ philosophy of economic reconstruction; 
and it provided Aberhart with one of his principal slogans, “Poverty in 
the Midst of Plenty”, a paradox which had great propaganda value 
in Alberta during the depression of the nineteen-thirties. 

For Douglas, the fundamental problem of contemporary society 
is that of distributing the abundance of goods produced, but the need 
of increasing production is not overlooked. He maintains that other 
proposals for social reconstruction suffer from three fallacies: that 
there is a limit to production; that work is the only just prior condition 
of individual income; and that there is magic in state ownership. Nor 
have other reformers realized the significance of the distinction be- 
tween financial credit, which is based upon gold, and real credit, which 
is based upon such factors as raw materials, power, and labour. Under 
the existing system, financial credit has fallen into the control of 
bankers who, through its manipulation, exploit the community for 
purposes of private profit. A functional financial system should be 
concerned with the issue of credit to the consumer up to the limit of 
the productive capacity of the producer, so that the consumer's real 
demands may be satisfied, and the productive capacity of the industrial 
system may be utilized and developed to the fullest extent. 

If the economic system is to function successfully, the state must 
make at least three fundamental changes: it must recover its control 
over the monetary system; it must issue social credit in the form of a 
national dividend (based upon a survey of the real wealth of the na- 
tion) to every person; and, to prevent the possibility of inflation, it 
must establish a just price for all goods. The evils in the existing econo- 
mic system can be remedied by supplying the people with credit 
based upon the potential goods and services of society. This is the 
people’s right, their cultural heritage. Only in this way will the individ- 
ual be freed from wage slavery, be able to choose the work he likes 
best, be in a position to claim those goods which are rightfully his, so 
that he can enjoy more leisure time. There was, from the beginning, a 
moral foundation for the changes in the monetary system proposed 
by Social Credit—the financial system must be reformed to enable the 
individual to achieve the fullest measure of self-realization. 
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Under Aberhart’s dynamic and persuasive leadership, the Social 
Credit movement, which had been developing during the previous 
three years, achieved political power in Alberta in 1935. With fifty-six 
supporters in a legislature of sixty-three, thousands of Aberhart’s 
followers confidently expected that he would immediately introduce 
the necessary legislation to create in Alberta an economic paradise. 
It is reported that the morning after the Social Credit electoral victory, 
several persons were already lined-up at the city hall in Calgary to 
collect their basic dividend. Thousands of others, not quite so optimis- 
tic, expected that a dividend of twenty-five dollars a month would be 
forthcoming within a year and a half. 

Faced with an empty treasury on its accession to power, the Social 
Credit government provided only an orthodox budget during the 
session of 1936. Although his followers, both in the legislature and 
among the masses of the people, grew more and more restive, Aberhart 
hesitated to use political power to implement the Social Credit pro- 
posals. Only when he was faced with an insurgency of many of his 
supporters among the M. L. A’s, in 1937, did he finally attempt to 
legislate some of the ideals of Social Credit into existence. 

The celebrated Social Credit, and Mortgage-and-Debt, legisla- 
tion of 1937 pacified Aberhart’s followers. But it was overwhelmed by 
political and constitutional realities. Thirteen acts passed by the 
Alberta legislature in 1937 and the following years were declared 
ultra vires by the courts or disallowed by the Canadian government. 
Again, in 1947, the Bill of Rights, which Mr. Manning described at 
that time as a new Charter of Freedom for Alberta, was found uncon- 
stitutional by the Privy Council. 


These adverse decisions have not diene’: the belief of Social 
Crediters in the ultimate victory of their cause. For them, the attitude 
of the federal government and the courts to Social Credit legislation 
implies that political power must be achieved in Ottawa before the 
ideals of Social Credit can become realities. Ever since the Privy 
Council's rejection of the Bill of Rights, the slogan in Alberta has been 
“On to Ottawa”. Alberta is the beachhead from which the conquest of 
Canada for the realization of the ideals of Social Credit must be 
achieved. In the meantime, it can fairly be claimed that there is not 
one piece of specific Social Credit legislation on the statute books of 
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Alberta today, although Social Crediters have now enjoyed political 
power in that province for twenty-one years. 

The third movement we are considering, the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation, may be interpreted as a development from 
the more radical wing of the U. F. A. movement. For some twenty years 
before Aberhart himself took up Social Credit, various farm leaders, 
including several of the more dynamic U. F. A. members of Parliament, 
had themselves been students of Social Credit. At the political level, 
the philosophy of Henry Wise Wood seemed to meet the needs of 
Alberta farmers. But from the first there was uncertainty, if not con- 
fusion, concerning the economic objectives of the U. F. A. Two schools 
of thought had developed within the farmers’ movement—monetary 
reformers and socialists. Before 1932 it appears that even certain of the 
socialists felt that monetary reform, possibly along the lines advocated 
by C. H. Douglas, might be a necessary first step in the achievement of 
socialism. Debates between the two factions flared up at U. F. A. 
conventions, but the farmers’ government, headed by a conservative 
corporation lawyer, tried to avoid giving commitments to either side. 

As the depression grew steadily worse, Premier John Brownlee 
found it more and more difficult to suppress the monetary reformers 
and socialists within the U. F. A. movement. His hand was finally forced 
by the U. F. A. annual convention of 1932, which instructed him to 
call a meeting of farm and labor leaders to discuss proposed solutions 
of the problems created by the depression. 

This conference, which met at Calgary during the summer of 
1932, was also attended by a number of labor leaders and socialist 
thinkers from British Columbia and eastern Canada. Owing to the 
wider outlook brought to it by the socialists from outside Alberta, this 
meeting marked a turning point in the U. F. A. attitude to monetary 
reform in general, and to Social Credit in particular. As a result of the 
critical discussions at Calgary, the monetary reformers cut their way 
through a welter of ideas to a kind of moderate socialism. At the same 
time, they abandoned Wood's idea that the organized farmers could 
achieve their class interests without the cooperation of other groups 
in the community, especially organized labor. It was decided to call 
another conference to meet at Regina in 1933, which farm and labor 
leaders across Canada would be invited to attend. 
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For years the intellectuals within the U. F. A. had been searching 
for the key to the future of their movement. After years of searching 
that key had now been discovered. It was not monetary reform, as 
many had long and erroneously supposed. It was socialism. They were 
now confident that the U. F. A. could be swiftly transformed into a 
larger socialistic movement that would sweep all Canada. The U. F. A., 
decaying as a political force, would be reborn and live forever as the 
driving power behind an all-conquering socialistic crusade. Among the 
U. F. A. philosophers there was an air of expectancy, of something 
great about to happen, as if the Kingdom of God were almost im- 
mediately to appear. They experienced a heightened consciousness. 
The years ahead were brilliant with the promise of socialism. In this 
mood the U. F. A. leaders journeyed to Regina in the summer of 1933 
to organize the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. 

The ideals of the new movement were incorporated into the 
Regina Manifesto. As might be expected at such a conference, the 
tasks of sorting out and of re-assembling the ideas to be included in 
this famous Manifesto fell to the intellectuals who were present. The 
final product was largely the work of two brilliant professors from 
universities in Central Canada. Both of these men had studied at 
Oxford, where they had encountered the ideals of Fabian socialism, 
an ideology that had been developed in England in the eighteen- 
eighties by utopians like H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw. This ideolog, 
was accepted almost intact, with occasional gestures to Canadian 
conditions, by the Regina Conference. 

Among the ideals expressed in the Regina Manifesto is the re- 
placement of the present capitalistic system “by a social order from 
which the domination and exploitation of one class by another will be 
eliminated, in which economic planning will supersede unregulated 
private enterprise and competition, and in which genuine democratic 
self-government, based upon economic equality, will be possible”. The 
evils resulting from the concentration of economic power in the hands 
of a small irresponsible minority of capitalists can be removed only 
in a planned socialized economy in which natural resources and the 
principal means of production and distribution are owned, controlled 
and operated by the people. The C. C. F. aims at political power, the 
Manifesto states, in order to put an end to the capitalistic domination 


of political life. 
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The expression of the general ideals of the C. C. F. is followed 
by a statement of fifteen policies which these ideals imply. The estab- 
lishment of a planned, socialized economic order will make it necessary 
to socialize banking, currency, credit, and insurance; it will also involve 
the social ownership, at all levels, of transportation, communications, 
and electric power. Significantly enough, it is not proposed to socialize 
land; but the farmer is promised security of tenure, crop failure insur- 
ance, removal of tariff burdens, encouragement of cooperatives, fair 
prices, and a more efficient export trade. The Manifesto deals also 
with such problems as external trade, co-operative institutions, a 
national labor code, health services, the necessity of amending the 
British North America Act, external relations, taxation and public 
finance, the meaning of freedom and social justice, and the emergency 
created by the depression. “No C. C. F. government”, the Manifesto 
concludes, “will rest content until it has eradicated capitalism and put 
into operation the full programme of socialized planning which will 
lead to the establishment in Canada of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth’. 

It may fairly be claimed that the C. C. F. has made no political 
progress in Alberta, the province of its origin. In the sister province 
of Saskatchewan, however, it has held political power for twelve years. 
Prior to the advent of the C. C. F. to power in 1944, the political 
history of Saskatchewan falls, like that of Alberta before 1921, into 
two distinct periods: first, the period of non-partisan Territorial govern- 
ment; second, a long period of Liberal rule from 1905, interrupted for 
only five years by a Conservative victory in 1929. The long period of 
Liberal dominance indicates that the traditional alternative party 
system was insecurely rooted in Saskatchewan. The C. C. F. victory 
of 1944 was largely due to two causes: the desire of the electorate for 
a change of party, in a province in which the Conservative party was 
woefully weak and unacceptable; and the support given the C. C. F. 
by the powerful farmers’ Co-operatives. 

After twelve years of political power, what has the C. C. F. ac- 
complished in Saskatchewan? It has given “good government”, but a 
similar claim may also be made for nearly every provincial govern- 
ment in Canada during the same period. 
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In the process of gaining and holding power, and of giving good 
government, what has happened to the original ideals of the C. C. F.? 
As one might expect of a movement supported by economically stable 
farmers, the C. C. F. has pointedly removed practically all references 
to socialism from its propaganda in Saskatchewan. For the ideal of 
social ownership of all resources and of the instruments of wealth 
production it has substituted a “sane policy of Public Ownership, of 
governmental assistance to the needy, governmental regulation of Big 
Business, and governmental assistance in creating publicly owned 
Co-operative Institutions’. As a result of twelve years experience, 
the C. C. F. government appears to have lost all interest in the earlier 
ideal of widespread public ownership. It now seems satisfied with the 
mere regulation of industry and the prevention of undue exploitation. 

In brief, the ideals of the C. C. F. have been assimilated to the 
realities of left-wing Liberalism. Is it possible to point to a specific 
piece of socialistic legislation on the statute books of Saskatchewan 
today? Could not all the legislation that the C. C. F. has enacted in 
that province have been sponsored just as effectively by the Liberals? 
Twenty-three years after the Regina Manifesto the realities of 
Saskatchewan have made the C. C. F.-er nothing more than “a Liberal 
in a hurry” | 

The exigencies of political power have led the C. C. F. in 
Saskatchewan to substitute a highly organized bureaucracy for a gen- 
uine experiment in socialism. The increasing reliance of the govern- 
ment on experts, and the growth of bureaucratization since it attained 
power, have been pointed out by S. M. Lipset in his admirable book, 
Agrarian Socialism, an unusually objective, but at the same time not 
unsympathetic, study of the C. C. F. in Saskatchewan. 

Unlike the U. F. A. and Social Credit movements, the C. C. F. 
attempted from its inception to operate on a national scale. For over 
twenty years it has made an unceasing but futile effort to attain power 
at Ottawa. Its failure as a national movement is largely due to the 
astuteness of the Liberals, who have cleverly appropriated the politi- 
cally significant aspects of the C. C. F. message. The ideological bank- 
ruptcy of the C. C. F. recently became evident to dispassionate 
observers of Canadian politics. During the debate at Ottawa last May 
and June on the Trans-Canada Pipeline Bill the C. C. F. members of 
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Parliament, instead of discussing the issue on ideological grounds, 
engaged in picayune procedural wrangles. For the glowing idealism 
of the Regina Manifesto, they substituted the sharp practices of the 
cynical older parties which the C. C. F. party was founded to over- 
throw! Once again, realities had replaced ideals. 

A comparison of the Utopian movements represented by the 
U. F. A., Social Credit, and the C. C. F. offers ample illustration of 
the incorrigibility of economic and political realities even when chal- 
lenged by ideals passionately advocated for long periods of time. We 
have aiready attributed the rise of protest movements in western 
Canada to that region's peculiarly vulnerable economy. It is not without 
significance that during the past forty years prairie leaders have sought 
to overcome economic vulnerability by the advocacy of ideals devel- 
oped under quite other conditions in England or the United States. 
The ideals of the U. F. A., of Social Credit, and of the C. C. F. are 
all importations into Canada, not native growths like the ideals of 
Conservatism and Liberalism. Is it surprising that one of the utopian 
movements has vanished politically, that another has been institution- 
alized, and a third bureaucratized? 

Of the two movements that have survived to the present day, the 
C. C. F. especially suffers from the fact that Canadians distrust pro- 
foundly a creed that is not indigenous to their country. In many 
respects the C. C. F. has remained the most colonially minded of our 
political parties in an age of expanding Canadian nationalism. Further, 
the ideals of socialism, whether Marxian or Fabian, were forged in 
the tightly articulated class-structure of European society. As Aneurin 
Bevan and his followers have made abundantly clear, even Fabian 
socialism presupposes a struggle between the social classes. While 
Canada is not entirely a middle-class community, the social and 
economic structure of this country creates endless possibilities of social 
mobility. The appeal to class interest, so fundamental in socialist 
ideology (as in that of the U. F. A. also), never has had, does not now 
have and never will have, relevance to the conditions of Canadian 
life. Why have prairie leaders turned so avidly to utopian schemes alien 
to the conditions of life in Canada? Why has it not been possible to 
develop an indigenous social philosophy in our prairie provinces? 
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As we intimated earlier, a comparison of these utopian movements 
not only increases our understanding of prairie politics but also illus- 
trates the limitations imposed on ideals in the hard field of democratic 
practice. If the U. F. A. or Social Credit governments of Alberta or the 
C. C. F. government in Saskatchewan, had enjoyed totalitarian power 
they might have been able to impose their economic and political 
ideals. Without the exercise of totalitarianism, will it ever be possible 
to turn utopian ideals into social realities? Does not the democratic 
process presuppose the perennial opposition of ideals and realities? 

Such questions, to which no scientific answers are available, raise 
the more profound question of the nature of social causation. What is 
the determinate effect of ideals on social realities? To some such a 
question is meaningless. Others suggest that nothing is easier than to 
exaggerate the causal efficacy of ideals. Perhaps the best answer has 
been given by Karl Mannheim. 

In considering the problem of social causation, Mannheim argues 
that ideals can become realities only insofar as the former are based 
on attitudes already present in a society: “Only when the utopian 
conception . . . seizes upon currents already present in society and 
gives expression to them, when in this form it flows back into the out- 
look of the whole group, and is translated into action by it, only then 
can the existing order be challenged by the striving for another order 
of existence” (Ideology and Utopia, London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1936, p. 187). 

If we accept Mannheim’s interpretation of the conditions of social 
change, it follows that our three utopian movements have been able 
to effectively impress their ideals on social reality only insofar as those 
ideals have been appropriate to changing situations on the prairies. 
Owing to its inability to adjust its ideals to changing conditions, the 
U. F. A. disappeared as a political force in Alberta. The inapplicability 
in Saskatchewan of the Fabian socialism of a vanished age has led to 
the development there of an intellectually bankrupt bureaucracy. By 
continually re-interpreting its ideals in the light of rapidly changing 
conditions, as it has done during the last twenty years, it is possible 
that, of the three movements, Social Credit, in spite of the multi-valent 
opposition to it, may have the best chance of survival and expansion 
on a national scale. 
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In addition to important questions concerning social causation, 
our comparison of prairie ideals and realities brings into sharp focus 
the problem of the relation between political power and economic 
power. A systematic exploration of this problem would take us too far 
afield, but one final question must be asked. Do not the masses of the 
people in democratic states expect far too much from the holders of 
political power? The acquisition and maintenance of political power 
was stressed by Niccolo Machiavelli and Mackenzie King. But is not 
the function of political power in a democracy too severely limited to 
justify a belief in its supreme importance? 

The primitive expectation of utopian idealists that political power 
can create a paradise on earth is one phase of twentieth-century man’s 
image of the state as the giver of all good gifts. But another, and more 
disturbing, interpretation is possible. Does not the following that the 
utopian idealist is able to recruit in his drive for political power suggest 
that the masses of the people in democratic states are more predisposed 
to totalitarianism than liberal intellectuals would wish to admit? 
Without the use of totalitarian methods, how can the state provide 
the individual with a perch in paradise? 





The Eyes as Desire 


Out of settlements of silence sounds deploy 
Out of casements arched and ribbed, 
Strewn across ripples of linen 

And sunk in ponds of pillow 

Are lions in the heads of boys 

And darlings in tresses pressed, 

Breathing like silver birds 

Their plumage parted by tides of shadow. 


We, the night-watch aboard the galleons 
Play at anchor with weathered eyes 

And hum and tap and stir the embers 
Beneath their smouldering dreams. 

We look past the racks of dishes 

Stacked like moons in utter eclipse 

To see peace thickening like plaster of paris 
In the raw crevices of yesterday's walls 
Giving desperation tomorrow's pattern. 


The buoys clangor, the winds whistle 

Over wave and under wing 

Grope through ravine to seek enchantment 
In the spray of highland fountain, 

Hot as the blood’s artesian springs. 
Wreckage shores up in unlikely places 

Just as banners unfurl in unlikely faces. 

Any wonder the metal hardens 

With the centre of fire banked in the brain? 


FREDERICK MANSON 








The Black Farm 


—A Modern Allegory— 
by 


SHEILA WATSON 


W: miscalculated our Uncle Daedalus. When a man has trafficked 
in light and colour and softness he may tire of them at last. He 
may see God, not in the port-hole lights of heaven, but in the black 
keel which nightly bearing down on him forces him back below the 
coloured fishes of day’s flood, or, deeper still, into the eyeless sockets 
beneath the sea itself. 


I looked for a motive after our uncle had destroyed himself. When 
he began to build the Black Farm I thought he was playing one of 
his foolish tricks and that he would succeed somehow; and success, 
as my brother Oedipus was quick to point out—not without some 
ambiguity since he had meddled more than anyone suspected in the 
affair—needs no justification but itself 

You would have to know our Uncle Daedalus to understand. He 
was, as Oedipus said, sculptured all round and broadloom from ear 
to ear. He had, Oedipus said, a split-level mind. He wanted the best 
of both worlds and revenue besides. He talks of vistas, but his windows 
are shopkeepers’ windows built for display, Oedipus said. He buys 
and sells view lots in a cemetery. He cuts down trees so that his foolish 
pansies can smile and wink for a day. He can leave nothing as it is. 

Our mother made excuses for our uncle. 


After all, she said, the turkey carpet on which we took our first 
steps has worn thin. The marble basin in the bathroom is cracked. 

Replacement is a law of life, Puss admitted, but what does our 
uncle care for that. Replacement for him is a sales’ factor—nothing 
more. 

It’s curious, our mother said, how often self-made men come on 
truth through the back door. Daedalus picked up what he knows like 
agates oft a beach. No one bothered about his education. He was the 
youngest of the boys. What could he do, she said, except to busy him- 
self with things? 
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He has done his best to make the world a better place to live in, 
Puss's wife said. 

Better than what? Oedipus asked. 

Well, better, she said, than it was when I was a girl. He’s made 
the world better for children. I can remember being jabbed with a 
button-hook when my mother got me into my leggings. 

True enough, Puss said. He’s tried to persuade the world that he’s 
made it jab-proof and hole-proof and scratch-proof, that it’s crush- 
resistant and heat-resistant and stainless; but he ignores lemon juice 
and the Siamese cat. He forgets the catechism and original sin. 

Our mother raised her eyebrows. 

Original sin is not a subject for the dinner table, she said. I re- 
member the catechism I learned and probably Daedalus does too, 
although his education was neglected. Yet before we leave the subject, 
she said, may I ask if acknowledgement of man's limitations must 
become a counsel of despair? You have, she said to Oedipus, no sense 
of proportion. Must a man live naked because he was born naked? 

Job had something to say about that, Oedipus answered. 

Refrain from quoting him over your cheese, our mother said. He 
went clothed himself before the days of his misfortune and after, too, 
1 think. 

She turned to me. When are you going for your holiday? she asked. 

Oedipus rolled the stem of his glass between his thumb and middle 
finger. If a man could only take a luxury cruise to Eden, he said. 

Our mother raised her chin a little. 

Europa writes, she said to me, that your uncle has been buying 
up the land around her. 

Buying up the hills? I asked. I didn’t think he'd follow me beyond 
the telephone and the hydro. 

It is not likely that he will, our mother said. At bottom I think 
his investment is some scheme to help Europa. He's always been more 
or less attached to her since he left home as a boy though she tried to 
spank him once for tying fire-crackers to the cat's tail. He destroyed 
a good deal from innocent curiosity your father used to say. He lived, 
your father said, in the nursery of the imagination. 

And like Jack climbing the bean-stalk of success he depended 
on his native wit to defend him from the ogres which people the 
universe, Oedipus said. 
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He was as simple as Dick Wittington, our mother said, and as 
successful. 

She put her napkin down beside her plate and rose. Puss’s wife 
followed her into the living room. 

When I think of our uncle, Oedipus said, walking the earth as if 
he'd been cast by nature for some top-echelon role on the stage where 
Operations Anthropos has gone into the twentieth century of recorded 
production I can only wonder that he’s not booed from the stage. 

I must admit that I hoped by visiting Europa to escape for a bit 
into Eden myself. I was prepared to find the serpent of course, curled 
squat about some flowering branch. He’s the necessary tension in any 
Eden. It’s the shock of finding him in an aspidistra that can't be 
borne, or turning him up in a pot of African violets. I wasn’t prepared, 
however, despite my mother’s comment, to find my uncle or to be 
followed by him. I could, if I wanted to, level an inkpot any day at 
the devil, but before the dove-like simplicity of my uncle I was power- 
less. I had no recourse against him but retreat. 

Europa met me and drove me into the hills. I saw no difference 
in her. She was simply and magnificently old as a tree is this season 
and next. 

I've come, I said, because I want to get away from it all. I need 
to let the old Brahma bull in me loose for a little. I can’t stand the maze. 
I'll compound any day for a simple barbed wire fence. 

The hills hunched indifferent shoulders about us. 

They resent intrusion, Europa said. She pointed to some thistles 
in a field of hay. Somehow or other, she said, they resist exploitation. 
They revenge themselves in the end. 

I asked her about Daedalus’s speculations. 

It was one way of saving the hills, she said. I couldn't buy the 
land myself, so I asked Daedalus to help. His buying the land will 
protect it from others, she added. It is still in the family. I am sure 
he'll never want to live here himself; the hills will be free for a genera- 
tion at least. 

When we reached her verandah we turned to look at the sweep 
of the land. Light burned along the grass and flamed up the thin 
stems of the poplars. It licked over into the dark coulees and smouldered 
in the thick mat of wolf willow. 
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We drank raspberry wine together. 

I like to think, Europa said, that I live without the help of 
Daedalus and his friends but I can’t forget poor Thoreau and his axe. 

After I had changed my things she helped me saddle. 

You won't get far by yourself, she said, but I've a cow to milk and 
sandwiches to make. Keep to the black path and turn back at the 
soggy spring. You can't miss either. 

I rode off without comment. 

Mind the gates, she called after me, and don't bring back a 
bouquet of deadly camus. 

I'll leave that for Daedalus, I answered. He could probably distil 
it into something innocently sweet as Adam’s rib. 

I let the horse jog off with me. The thought of my uncle was 
enough to upset me. 

I followed Europa’s instructions. And when I got back I unsaddled 
and turned the horse into the upper pasture. But when I walked into 
the house there he was—Uncle Daedalus sitting in one of Europa’s 
hand made chairs and sipping a glass of raspberry wine. 

Those who know . . . he was saying. My entrance interrupted 
him. 

How did you get here? I asked. 

The question's not how I got here, but why I came, he said. When 
I heard you were coming I couldn't resist coming too. I keep my ear 
to the ground, he said. 

What a preposterous picture language can evoke, Europa said. 
You mean you keep your hand on the telephone. But you wont be 
able to here. 

I don't know that I want to, Daedalus answered. Although re- 
member, he added, I'm a born innovator and could change all that 
if I wanted to. I turned the city into a little country with my planting 
areas and my barbecues. I could change the hills I suppose. You've 
no idea, he said, how my planting areas and barbecues took on. 

I'm sure, Europa said. Human beings have a curious passion for 
picnics and potted plants. 

Our uncle looked at her approvingly. 

You've got the idea, he said. There’s no limit to human desire. 
But human beings don’t know what they want. They sleep and dream 
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but they leave it to men like Freud and me to find out what they are 
really dreaming about. They sleep, he said, and dream; but they sleep 
on rubber foam now instead of straw. 

You'll sleep on a felt mattress here, Europa said, and if vour feet 
are cold at this altitude you can warm them on a hot brick. We keep 
our traditions in the hills. 

Are you sure? Daedalus asked. Do you begin to make bread by 
putting a handful of loose hops in a mus''a bag? 

Europa ignored his question. I still pick wild strawberries, she 
said, on my knees among the bluebells and bedstraw. I’ve crawled on 
my knees over the better part of a quarter section. Everyone should 
do it sometime in his life. There are some pleasures, she said, that you 
can't buy. 

Not many, Daedalus said. Besides if you have a passion for picking 
strawberries you can grow them in a barrel in your own patio. Some 
of the new varieties are tremendous, he said. In no time at all we'll 
have single berries as big as a saddle of mutton. 

I'm surprised that you remember that symbol, Europa said as if 
she were cutting off the solid white fat and putting it at the side of 
her plate. 

Youre in cattle country, I reminded my uncle. Mutton is not 
esteemed here and lamb even less since it frolics into muttonhood at 
last. A hogshead of mint sauce wouldn't sweeten the thought. 

Europa silenced me with a gesture. 

I was thinking, she said, how intractable mutton is in large pieces. 
I should have thought you would have discarded the idea of saddles 
and haunches when you and your colleagues advocated a pressure 
cooker for every stove and a garbage disposal unit for every sink. 

You may laugh if you like, Daedalus said. There’s not much 
unpleasantness in the world that can’t be chopped and minced and 
drained away. As a matter of fact no one wants to be bothered with 
saddles and haunches. I can hardly remember the cuts myself. It’s 
funny, he said, how ideas slip back into a person’s mind. 

I'm old fashioned, Europa said. I know the power of naptha soap 
and ammonia, of borax and banana oil, of peroxide and javell water. 
I've used Fuller's earth, and sour milk and molasses, but grass stain 
and blood stain and mildew persist. 
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Your reagents are mere makeshifts, Daedalus said. It is easy 
enough to set everything right with a little detergent and some house- 
hold tools. 

So that I could live every day, Europa said, as if I had never lived 
before. 

Daedalus looked at her. 

No, he said, so that you could live every day as if you had just 
begun and everything was ahead of you. 

I feel as if everything is ahead of me here, he said. I own all the 
Jand now except what still belongs to you. And I could make an offer 
for that too that you mightn’t like to turn down. 

I'm getting tired of gadgets, he said, even the big ones. I've made 
my money, he said, and now I want to spend it. After all a man’s only 
gut a limited time to spend what he has before he dies. I might divide 
the land up and start a sort of hill city here for people who were tired 
of the plains. 

How could you do that without making more money? I asked him. 


Where would I go? Europa asked. 
Uncle Daedalus sat back in his chair. 


I don’t suppose youre different from the rest of the world, he 
said. Most people want a change; most people want a new model after 
a bit unless they have a taste for antiques and it’s not usually the people 
who have heirlooms who want them. Take the prairies, he said. People 
there wanted to climb off their tractors into their cars after they'd 
thrown away their wagon wheels to bring in the tractor. We sold them 
machinery until they didn’t want it anymore; till they got to hate it 
the way a man hates a nagging wife. Wed saturated the market as 
the scientist would say. There wasn't much we could give them after 
we'd given them the combine except a trip to Bermuda or a winter at 
Palm Springs. So we did and started a reverse reaction. We converted 
half a ton of tractor seats into household chairs and a carload of wheels 
into chesterfield frames and we sold them to people who'd only seen 
wheat ground into flour or steers cut up into roasts and steaks and 
roped down under celophane in the groceteria. We've sold the West 
to thousands of people, he said. I could sell the hills if I wanted. 


I couldn't help interrupting him. 
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As Puss says you've been buying and selling sentiment for years, 
I told him. You've done a bargain basement business in hearts and 
flowers. Now youre going to sell men back tthe simplicity you've 
cheated them out of just as you sold them back barbaric masks and 
patterned prayer rugs. 

Uncle Daedalus put down his glass. 


You forget the time factor, he said. We're selling somethings to 
some people for the first time. If you'd never had freedom there might 
be something in trying to buy it by the half acre. If you'd always 
trimmed your nails and listened to dull sermons you might want an 
African mask or a genuine prayer rug. 

In my day it was brummagen brass, Europa said. 

Daedalus ignored her. 

Oedipus was spoiled, he said. There are people who make up 
their minds to be satisfied with nothing. In the end a man might as 
well take them off his mailing list. There are enough people with built- 
in needs, he said, to make people like Oedipus of no account at all. 

Europa picked up the lamp to go for some sandwiches. I didn’t 
wait for them. I went to bed. The next morning I got her to drive me 
down to the station. 

He'll ruin you, I said. 

She only laughed. I'm rather fond of Daedalus, she said. He was 
an amusing boy. Since he didn’t know what others knew he was always 
drunk with the wonder of the commonplace. 

When I got home I called Oedipus on the telephone. 

I thought you'd gone beyond the phone and the hydro, he said. 

But not beyond the grapevine and the moccasin telegraph, I 
answered. Nor for that matter beyond the power of automatic trans- 
mission. Uncle D. pulled in just behind me. 

Trying to look as rustic as a mallard in a cord shirt and slacks no 
doubt, he said. 

He’s more like an osprey, I said. The mallard keeps its feet tucked 


up. 


I'd give anything, Oedipus said, to have been squatting in a duck 
blind when he flew over. I'd have winged him, he said, and I'd do it 
yet if I could hold the sights firm. 

You never would, I said. 
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And in the end there was no need because Daedalus destroyed 
himself. I think now with shame of the lightness of our conversation 
and the narrowness of our apprehension. I would like to forget. I am 
of slight build with too little steel in my bones to bear the weight of 
truth. I see now dimly that Oedipus railed at our uncle because he 
saw in him what I think poets have called his own antimask. He railed. 
Then he interfered. But to do him justice he was left shaken by the 
whole affair and his own part in it. 


The first news of our uncle’s decision came from Europa. I have 
pursuaded Daedalus, Europa wrote, to consolidate his holdings. I have 
convinced him that subdivision is the symbol of death. He has certain 
prejudices which I have found it difficult to overcome. If subdivision 
is the symbol of death he argues, perhaps some must die so that others 
may have life more abundantly. But it is a demonstrable fact that no 
one ever found abundance of life in a six foot plot. 

For once, Oedipus said laying down the letter which had been 
addressed to our mother, Daedalus may have lost a victory for a truth 
he can hardly understand. It is not until the coping closes round us that 
we begin to live. Could it be that our uncle is developing a sense of 
values other than those chalked up in the broker's window? 

You jump to conclusions, I said to Puss. I don’t trust our uncle's 
prejudice any more than I trust Europa’s analogy. The amoeba re- 
produces by the simple process of division. 

Puss groaned. 

And you call that life, he said. The daughters of Amoeba shall 
inherit the earth. 

I’m sure, I said, that Uncle Daedalus won't lose it. 

I was wrong. He did, but not as one might have thought from 
incompetence or greed and not at once. He became possessed instead 
of possessing and all that is left now is the ruin of the Black Farm and 
the memory of a man who perished in a night he had created for him- 
self. 

After Oedipus had read our mother’s letter he borrowed his wife’s 
convertible and drove up to see Daedalus, who was still staying with 
Europa. He said that Europa’s talk of death had upset our uncle com- 
pletely. I was quite right, he said, the old fellow is really beginning 
to realize that there are eternal verities. But habit is strong. He talks 
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wildly about building some sort of showplace on his property, some 
monument for posterity—something unusual and striking—the house 
black, all the fittings black, black flowers in the garden, black hens on 
the roost, herds of black cattle, black dogs on the lawns, and, in con- 
trast, everything reserved for the master gold so that he may shine like 
a wrought monogram on a rich velvet ground. 

I've told him, Oedipius said, that he’s stood behind a stall in the 
market place too long; he has wasted his money and squandered his 
ingenuity in the great toy shops of the world. He has spent his life like 
a magician in various transformations. Now that Europa has persuaded 
him to consolidate his holdings into an estate I have advised him to 
devote his skill and his money to the discovery of values and the pursuit 
of truth. This is the very thing I would do myself, Oedipus said, if I 
had the time and the money. 

I found it difficult to think of our uncle with an estate of any kind. 
Whatever his ancestors had been, he could certainly have no real 
conception of himself as a country squire or even as a gentleman 
farmer. If he succeeded in carrying out the idea of the Black Farm he 
would be nothing but a Sancho Panza with a kingdom of blackamoors. 
I found it ludicrous to think of him, too, as searching for truth with 
his assembly-line tools and weighing what he found in the grocers’ 
scales of his past experience. However, Oedipus’s visit seemed to set 
him in motion. Up to that time he had moved about his affairs some- 
iimes by oscillation, sometimes by rotary synthesis. Now he assumed 
direction. And his imagination, set going by Oedipus, carried him by 
a sort of jet propulsion into a darkness as black as Pluto's acres. 

The difficulty, he said to me when he met me in town one day, 
is to find true black. I used to live by a decorator’s chart. What the 
experts said was good enough. Since I've started my project, he said, I 
see quite plainly that you can’t change a blond into a brunette by dyeing 
her hair. Colour, he said, can’t be rubbed on. It’s the thing itself. It's 
curious, he said, where real thought takes one. 

He looked for horses, dogs, and hens—all of uniform blackness— 
without much success. He had no trouble in finding gold. He bought 
himself a palomino. The sun only altered the quality of its fire, which 
in winter glowed with a little more warmth, in summer with a softer 
brightness. Brief as a horse’s life is, though, he was not himself to live 
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long enough to test the real quality of the gold. For the time being 
he had no quarrel with it. But his black horses faded and the slightest 
gall patched them with white. 

He explored blackness in all its manifestations. I don’t know 
where he came by his information. Probably he read in the public 
library for our mother saw him there one day surrounded by encyclo- 
paedias and guides to science and the arts which I think he had never 
turned over before except for information incidental to his business. 
He had as we knew a wealth of knowledge about Roman brick and 
Boticelli caps and other trivia connected with his ventures. 

Now he was becoming global in his research. He began to import 
materials for the farm. Since he could find no suitable wood for his 
house he sent to the Black Pasture quarries in Northumberland for 
marble. When the marble had been raised on its foundations he found 
that the surface reflected the green of the trees and the crimson of 
the evening sky. He cut down the trees but the sky was beyond the 
reach of his workmen. He imported blackcocks from Asia only to find 
that they had white wing patches and vermillion eyebrows. He hired 
boys to trap blackbirds for him but the birds’ beaks were gamboge 
yellow and the females various shades of brown. He sent to India for 
black buck but the young males when they were unloaded from the 
plane were yellowish fawn and would, he found on further inquiry, 
deepen into black only with age. He collected black nightshade, which 
poisoned him with its leaves and blossomed into flowers as white as 
innocence. 

I have set myself to find a natural uniformity, he said, against 
which my person might shine with the glory of heaven. Nature resists 
me at every turn. 

Europa told us that he had imported servants from Haiti and the 
heart of dark Africa, but that the whites of their eyes were a continual 
distraction to him. The Labrador dogs, too, which lay about his door, 
stared at him out of amber eyes. She thought, she said, that the whole 
enterprise had been a whim and harmless—an innocent fancy which 
would keep him busy and save the hills from exploitation for a while 
at least. 

He had stopped going to the library and remained, as far as any 
of us knew, in the marble house which continued to reflect the sky. 
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He was, the report came, under the tutelage of one of his white-eyed 
servants making excursions into black magic. If nature would not 
co-operate with him he would find ways of exacting submission from 
her. 

He had ordered a number of black earthenware pots. Europa 
had seen the bill of lading at the station when she drove in to pick up 
a saddle she herself had ordered. And while she was still in the station 
one of the servants had ridden in on Daedalus’s palomino to pick up 
the govi as he called them for his master. She herself had taken them 
in the car despite the man’s protests, fearing, as she said, that he would 
break them. It had given her a start, she said, to see the black man on 
a palomino like a devil riding the sun. 

Daedalus, she felt, had not been pleased to see her when she drove 
in with the pots; but she had stayed long enough, she said, to drink a 
very bad cup of tea which one of the servants finally brought. She 
had asked him what he intended to do with the pots and he had re- 
marked succinctly that he was going to have a family reunion. She 
reported that he looked thin and pale and generally out of sorts. She 
had asked him why his man had referred to the pots as govi. He had 
hedged a little and then become voluble, almost incoherent, in his 
speech. 

A single one of the pots, he assured her, had more value than a 
university education—certainly more value than anyone would set on 
the scraps of information he had managed to pick up in his various 
projects. The whole family, he said, had scorned him because, although 
he had heen successful in practical affairs—more successful than any 
of them—he had no sense of value. These men of mine, he said, can 
summon into these pots all our ancestral loa—the active spirits of our 
race. Once I have them in these pots behind locked doors I can extract 
from them in a moment more knowledge of eternal verities than 
Oedipus ever dreamed up under his rose bushes. Ghede has already 
chosen me, he said, the eternal figure in black. 

Who, wrote Europa, is Ghede? I am afraid that Daedalus’s finan- 
cial worries and his isolation are having a serious effect on his consti- 
tution. I thought, she wrote, that he was simply playing with magic 
as a child plays with tinker-toy or the chemistry sets which are sold 
at Christmas in most department stores. 
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Who, echoed our mother, is Ghede? 

He is, said Oedipus, death at the cross roads. He stands at the 
intersection of time and eternity. He is corpse and phallus, king and 
clown. He introduces men to their own devil. He is the last day of 
the week and the cross in every cemetery. He sings the song of the 
grave digger. 

Next Europa reported that drums were beating incessantly in 
the hills. Her amused tolerance had become concern. She had ridden 
over to see Daedalus but the black servants had refused to let her 
pass through the black marble vestibule into the house itself. The 
master, they said, had left orders not to be disturbed. She had seen 
the palomino cropping grass in the pasture, but had noted nothing else 
except the frightful mess made by the felled trees which had sheltered 
the house, and a black rooster fattening in a pen where Daedalus had 
intended to build a marble patio. All was quiet; but as she rode through 
the gate into what had once been her old lease she heard the drums 
chuckling behind her. 

With her letter came one from Daedalus himself addressed to 
Oedipus. It was written in white ink on what seemed to be the folded 
page of a cheap photograph album. The message was brief: 

The god of the abyss has spoken. All black is white. 
There are no eternal verities. 

Oedipus stood holding the paper. 

He has cried out to the god, Oedipus said, but the echo of his own 
voice has drowned the answer. I must drive down and put an end to 
this business. 

But that very night Daedalus set fire to the long grass in his 
pasture. 








New Look in Finance 
—The Dominion-Provincial Tussle— 


by 
J. M. Beck 





Ever since the Rowell-Sirois Commission proposed the bartering of taxing powers, 
federal officials have devised increasingly ingenious and complex dodges to lure 
all the provinces into the fold. An examination of the latest tax rental agreements— 
with special reference to the Tremblay Commission's cry of “buck to the 
Constitution of 1867”. 





O’ April 1, 1957, the Canadian federation will venture upon yet 
another experiment in Dominion-Provincial financial relations. 
Once again the hard fact emerges that the formula defining these rela- 


tions will not depend upon an abstract idea of federalism growing out 
of some grand inquest into the governmental system. It will be instead 
an empirical arrangement which incorporates the federal cabinet's 
conception of the public interest to whatever degree seems politically 
expedient. 

The Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission (1940) had in view 
a sane federal system which could “withstand the stresses and strains 
of today and tomorrow without undue peril either to reasonable na- 
tional unity or to legitimate provincial autonomy.’ By Plan I the 
provinces were to abandon personal income taxes, corporate taxes, and 
succession duties. In return, the Dominion Government was not only 
to assume the whole burden of relief for the employable unemployed 
and bear the deadweight cost of the provincial debts, but was to pay, 
in addition, National Adjustment Grants on a basis of fiscal need to 
enable even the less wealthy provinces to provide the Canadian average 
of social and educational services. The vesting of the principal direct 
taxes in one authority was also intended to ensure their exploitation 
with least harm to the national interest. It was to facilitate the reform 
of the chaotic medley of corporate taxes—some on income, others on an 
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incredible variety of bases—which were grossly inequitable and im- 
posed an intolerable burden on Canadian industry and development. 
It was to permit the adoption, in accordance with modern practice, of 
a personal income tax having the rate and curve of progressivity re- 
quired to make it the equalizer and chief instrument of adjustment 
in the whole tax system. 

The theory and its accompanying plan were too comprehensive 
and far-reaching to be acceptable to the Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference which met in January, 1941, but, in order to permit the efficient 
financing of the war effort, all the provinces agreed in 1942 to relin- 
quish personal income, corporate, and some minor taxes for guarantees 
and payments. At the time Premier MacMillan of Nova Scotia pro- 
phesied that the legislation confirming the agreement might be the 
most important to come before the provincial Assembly since Con- 
federation. Subsequent events have proved that the wartime agree- 
ments heralded radical changes in Dominion-Provincial relations and 
in the nature of Canadian federalism. 

In 1945 the Dominion Government put forward a second compre- 
hensive plan which was purported to be a blueprint for the Canadian 
federation in the post-war period. The provinces would continue to 
stay out of the three principal direct tax fields. In return, the Dominion 
was to pay them minimum per capita grants which were to increase 
with the gross national product. It was also to provide, either by itself 
or in conjunction with the provinces, greatly expanded social services. 
But above all, through such devices as fiscal control of the economy 
and timed public investment, it was to take positive and aggressive 
steps to ensure a large national income, a high standard of living, and 
stability of employment. 

Once again a broad plan which, in effect, outlined a radically- 
altered federal system failed to win general acceptance at a series of 
conferences in 1945 and 1946. Rather than return to the pre-1942 era, 
the federal government then proposed to rent the provinces’ share of 
the three direct tax fields (or at least personal income and corporate 
taxes ) for five years, offering in return guaranteed minimum per capita 
payments which were to rise with the national population and income. 
The provinces were to choose between two options which rested on 
no foundation other than that singly they offered inducements to 
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provinces which differed widely in circumstances, and collectively 
they amounted to the maximum which the Dominion would pay for 
the exclusive use of the tax fields. While no pressure was exerted 
directly upon any province, the alternative to rental was such that 
only Ontario could refuse and not lose heavily. For the second five- 
year period from 1952 to 1957 Ottawa offered a third option which 
was so attractive to provinces with a high tax potential that Ontario 
decided to accept it. Despite its losses Quebec has always spurned the 
idea of rental. 


Certain aspects of the rental agreements, as Mr. Abbott once 
pointed out, might cause concern to the purely logical mind. Their 
pattern is found in no treatise or text book; no royal commission pro- 
duced the formulae; their provisions have been hammered out on the 
anvil of hard experience. “Our approach has been essentially a prag- 
matic one and our solution is one which does lend itself to the practical 
realities of the situation in which it must operate.” None the less, this 
mode of proceeding has permitted many of the basic ideas of the 
comprehensive plans of 1940 and 1945 to be fully or partially realized 
without formal acknowledgment. While the rental agreements do 
not purport to institute a thorough-going application of the principle 
of fiscal need, their tendency is to equalize the per capita provincial 
returns from taxation fields which not only constitute a major source 
of the provincial revenues, but which would yield grossly disparate 
returns if levied at the same rate by each province. Through what 
amounts to a partial redistribution of the national income the poorer 
provinces are enabled to provide reasonably adequate services, and 
are assured a degree of financial stability unattainable through their 
own resources. 


The rental agreements also permit a sounder, more efficient, and 
more uniform tax structure than was hitherto possible, and an accom- 
panying economy in the collection of taxes. Where all the provinces 
once levied succession duties, now only the federal government, 
Ontario, and Quebec impose them. Where seven provinces and many 
municipalities once collected personal income taxes at varying rates, 
only the federal government and Quebec now employ such taxes. 
Where the federal government and seven provinces once imposed 
taxes on corporate incomes and all the provinces imposed a complex 
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variety of miscellaneous corporation taxes, today only the federal 
government and Quebec have corporation income taxes, and only 
Quebec resorts to miscellaneous corporation taxes. The placing of 
effective control over personal income and corporation taxes in the 
Dominion government has the further advantage of enabling it to set 
rates such as will contribute, in conjunction with other policies, to 
high levels of production and employment. 

Nevertheless, Mr. St. Laurent and his Ministers of Finance always 
indicated their willingness to abandon the rentals system if a better 
alternative were presented. The reason is obvious. The Prime Minister, 
for all his political success, has experienced one failure which he can- 
not regard with equanimity—Quebec has “isolated” itself from the rest 
of Canada. This isolation may have been splendid, but it has also been 
expensive. The Montreal Chamber of Commerce estimates that 
Quebec Jost at least $164 millions between 1947 and 1953 because of 
its refusal to rent its taxing powers; the Tremblay Commission puts 
the loss to date at $300 millions. Understandably, then, the alleged 
failure of the federal government to place the province on an equal 
footing with the others has been a dominant issue in Quebec politics 
since 1947. Mr. Duplessis has skilfully applied a cardinal lesson of 
Canadian history that no argument is more effective than one which 
accuses the federal authority of encroaching upon its rights. He might 
even be sorry if his demands were met in any large measure because 
he would then find it impossible to sustain the myth of the power- 
hungry centralizers at Ottawa. 

The one solid basis of fact upon which this myth rests is the pro- 
vinces inability today to use more than a small segment of the prin- 
cipal direct tax fields which they exercised alone prior to the First 
World War. To show that this circumstance is unjustifiable, the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer of Quebec, Mr. Onesime Gagnon, conjures up an 
oversimplified picture of the Canadian federation which is supported 
neither by the present facts nor by future anticipations. It is his con- 
tention that the federal usurpation of the three main direct taxes in 
order to effect a partial redistribution of the national income—he calls 
it the Rowell-Sirois theory—has lost any merit which it might once 
have possessed. Thanks to the oil resources of Alberta and the mineral 
discoveries in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, “the legend of poor pro- 
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vinces is being dissipated on the wings of progress.” The Maritimes 
may need temporary federal assistance, but only until the base metal 
resources of New Brunswick transform the economy of the entire 
region. Because of this material alteration in circumstances since 1940, 
says Mr. Gagnon, the centralizing conclusions of the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission are now outdated. 

But the federal usurpation of the direct taxation fiields is con- 
demned not only as unjustifiable, but as positively dangerous to the 
federal system. Confederation, says Mr. Duplessis, is a sacred pact 
concluded between the two great races whose qualities and culture 
confer exceptional benefits upon the country. No one, in his opinion, 
would deny to Quebec the right to preserve its religious and national 
institutions, its language, and its ethnic character. To that end the 
constitution confers upon it exclusive rights over education, public 
health, property and civil rights, and social legislation generally. 
Properly understood, the British North America Act implies that 
Quebec is endowed with the taxing powers which are needed to carry 
out these constitutional responsibilities. Since it cannot fulfill its 
obligations without the personal income and corporate taxes, the 
application of the pact of 1867 in its proper spirit means that the pro- 
vince must have priority in these fields. Ottawa, in seeking to replace 
financial powers with rentals or subsidies, is therefore changing the 
basis of Confederation. Quebec would become dependent upon “les 
restants d Ottawa” to carry out its proper constitutional functions. 

To the moderate exponents of the foregoing point of view, Mr. St. 
Laurent has replied: “I am the least centralizing person one can find’; 
to the extremists he has expressed his conviction that Quebec can be a 
province like the other provinces. But however fallacious he considered 
his opponents’ arguments, he was fully aware that any federal policy 
which played directly into the hands of the extremists was a menace 
to Canadian unity and an especial threat to the Liberal party. So in 
1952, when Quebec could not be tempted to accept the option which 
was specially designed for provinces with large tax potentials, he 
realized that it was the better part of political wisdom to make adjust- 
ments which would at least reduce its financial losses. In 1953, there- 
fore, Quebec corporations were allowed to deduct from the federal 
levy the full provincial tax of seven per cent. on their incomes instead 
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of five per cent., and the special educational tax which the province 
levied upon corporations was permitted as a deductible expense in the 
calculation of the federal tax. In 1954, when Quebec resorted to a 
personal income tax, the Dominion decided—although not immediately 
—to raise the rate of deductibility for the Quebec tax payers from five 
to ten per cent. of the federal levy. 

Despite these concessions Quebec's financial position remained 
vastly inferior to that of the “agreeing” provinces, and although the 
federal cabinet ministers and the Liberal backbenchers from Quebec 
publicly denounced Mr. Duplessis’ autonomy arguments as a screen 
to divert attention from his own maladministration, none of them felt 
comfortable with matters as they stood. Hence, prior to the convening 
of a Dominion-Provincial conference in October, 1955, to consider the 
type of financial arrangements which would be instituted after the 
rental agreements expired, the appropriate civil servants were appar- 
ently instructed to devise a plan which retained, as far as possible, the 
beneficent features of the old and still placed Quebec on a financial 
equality with the other provinces without its having to conclude an 
agreement. 

That plan, as amended to date, establishes three standard taxes 
which the provinces may call their own—a corporation tax of nine per 
cent. of the taxable income deemed to be earned in the province, a 
personal income tax equal to ten per cent. of the federal tax, and suc- 
cession duties equal to fifty per cent. of the federal levy. To receive the 
yields of these taxes, the provinces are offered a variety of alternatives. 
They may rent any or all of the taxes to the Dominion for five years 
without passing a taxing statute or incurring any administrative cost; 
they may levy and collect through their own machinery any or all ot 
the taxes up to the standard rates without resort to double taxation; 
they may levy any or all of the taxes at the standard rates, and have 
the Dominion collect them for a fee, provided that the provincial taxes 
differ in no material respect from the comparable federal taxes. 

Whatever alternative is accepted, the provinces are entitled to 
receive equalization grants from the Dominion such as will bring the 
combined per capita yield of the standard taxes up to the level of the 
average per capita yield of these taxes in the two provinces which have 
the highest combined per capita yields. This provision is the most 
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striking departure from the old arrangements and provides the key to 
understanding why they were altered. It means that no province will 
suffer financially for failing to enter into an agreement which restricts 
its taxing powers. Premier Duplessis still insists that no real advance 
has been or can be made “until the mentality of those who run things 
in Ottawa changes. . . . They think we should get up and cheer 
because they are giving us back just a part of our own money.” Yet 
he has already intimated that he will accept equalization grants 
“because we don't have to sign any agreement or make any commit- 
ments.” 

But while the new plan has had some success politically, the vital 
consideration is whether it retains the beneficent features of the old 
and yet provides the increased flexibility in provincial finance by which 
Ottawa purports to justify the change. Certainly the poorer provinces 
ought, no less than before, to be able to maintain reasonable standards 
of social and educational services. Actually the new arrangements 
tend more than the old to equalize the provincial per capita revenues 
from the direct tax fields. If the provisions of the existing rental agree- 
ments were applied to the fiscal year 1957-8, the estimated per capita 
returns would range from $30.81 in Quebec and $31.88 in Saskatche- 
wan to $38.15 in Prince Edward Island and $38.25 in British Columbia; 
the new plan will bring returns estimated to range from $38.01 in 
Newfoundland and $38.18 in Saskatchewan to $39.05 in British Col- 
umbia and $39.84 in Ontario. If the provinces were themselves to 
collect the taxes at the standard rates (including the two per cent. tax 
on insurance premiums which the new arrangements permit), the 
estimated per capita return would vary from $8.29 in Prince Edward 
Island and $10.43 in Newfoundland to $36.78 in British Columbia 
and $39.84 in Ontario. Thus the concept of fiscal need will continue 
to have substantial recognition after March 31, 1957. 

The provinces appear also to be guaranteed a degree of financial 
stability even greater than that afforded by the minimum payments 
of the rental agreements—a particular boon to the weaker provinces, 
which have always found it more difficult to withstand a recession than 
have the wealthier. Henceforth a province will receive stabilization 
grants, whenever they are required, to bring its return from the 
standard taxes and equalization grants to the higher of two guaranteed 
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“floors’—its per capita rental available in 1956-7 multiplied by its 
current population or 95 per cent. of the average actual revenues which 
the province received in the two preceding years from equalization and 
stabilization payments, and the standard tax yields. The advantage of 
this second floor, as Mr. Harris has intimated, is that it continues to 
rise in an expanding economy. 

The extent to which the new arrangements militate against the 
retention of an equitable and efficient tax structure or the use of fiscal 
control to regulate the economy is more difficult to assess. In succession 
duties there will be no change in procedure. They were not required 
to be included in the rental agreements, and where they were not, 
the same rate of deductibility was allowed as will be permitted after 
March 31, 1957. 

As for the personal income tax, Quebec will continue to levy its 
own. But it was, and will still be able, to adopt such a course because 
of a peculiar set of circumstances which exist in no other province. 
Simply by making the basic exemptions 50 per cent higher than those 
of the federal tax, Mr. Duplessis has ensured that the great bulk of the 
provincial tax will be paid by groups who usually vote against him. 
The manner in which the federal government now applies its deduc- 
tibility provision also helps him, since it results in his normal sup- 
porters paying only 90 per cent. of the regular federal tax and no pro- 
vincial tax. They gain because of Quebec's refusal to sign rental 
agreements, while the province loses. 

Elsewhere the circumstances are different. Apparently no other 
provinces feel, like Quebec, that a practical demonstration of their 
power to use the small segment of the personal income tax field left 
open to them is important enough to justify the complexity and the 
cost of the collection machinery which it would entail. If they levied 
the tax at merely the permissible rate of deductibility, the ordinary 
tax payer would grumble at having to file two returns for no apparent 
good reason; if they levied it at a higher rate than the permissible, 
they would be imposing double taxation at a time when the rates are 
already regarded as high, and they might draw down the public's 
indignation upon their own heads. Premier Frost has indicated that 
Ontario would levy and collect such a tax only as a last resort; the 
attitude of the other provinces is likely to be no different. 
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As for corporation taxes, the ordinary tax payer does not feel their 
impact directly, and the provincial governments need not exercise the 
same caution in imposing them. Between 1947 and 1952 the govern- 
ments of Ontario and Quebec double-taxed their corporations to the 
extent of two per cent. on incomes without occasioning any political 
injury to themselves. Yet there are obvious limitations. At 47 per cent. 
(this includes two per cent. for old age security ) the rate is considered 
high; furthermore, provincial governments hesitate to place their 
corporations at a disadvantage compared with those of other provinces. 
Ontario, it is thought, could levy at most a tax three per cent. above the 
permitted deductibility; from this it would derive about $42 millions 
or somewhat less than ten per cent. of its present total revenues. At 
the same rate the other provinces would receive proportionately less, 
in most cases substantially so. Thus the new arrangements provide 
additional flexibility in provincial revenues to a very limited degree and 
only at a cost. 

This cost would be further enhanced because the provinces would 
have to collect these taxes through their own machinery. Yet the 
expense of collecting taxes on corporate incomes is relatively light. 
Moreover, the new plan contains a provision which should serve to 
prevent a myriad of inefficient and inequitable taxes upon bases other 
than income. For while such taxes would be allowable as an expense 
for federal tax purposes to the extent that they raise the total provincial 
levies upon a corporation above nine per cent. of its income, the cost 
to the federal treasury would be deducted from the province's equal- 
ization grant. The new arrangements do everything, therefore, to en- 
courage the continuance of a sound tax structure. 

Some observers argue, however, that the new plan will impair 
the federal government’s power to influence economic conditions 
through fiscal control. They feel that the Prime Minister intimated as 
much in an enigmatic answer to Mr. Knowles in which he seemed to 
infer that the constitution, by requiring the sharing of the direct tax 
fields, limited the federal government's powers in this respect. If these 
observers are right, the new arrangements may mean the beginning 
of a trend towards permitting the province to use the chief direct taxes 
more freely, and the abandonment of fiscal control and attempts to 
maintain a reasonably uniform tax structure. But that will be decided 
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by political, and perhaps economic, factors in the period ahead. At 
the moment it is difficult to see why a very limited provincial use of 
corporate taxes on a uniform basis with the Dominion need impair 
fiscal control. Admittedly, if the federal government reduced these 
taxes as an incentive to business, the provinces could step in and 
frustrate this intention, but they might have trouble in justifying this 
perversity to their own electorate. 

Thus, if this analysis is correct, the new Dominion proposals retain 
all the meritorious features of the rental agreements, and the “new” 
look is essentially the “old” dressed up to make it more palatable to 
Quebec. 

But the new plan also contains the most criticized feature of the 
old—the tendency to centralize. After March 31, 1957, the Dominion 
will still be pre-eminent in matters of finance. The provinces, it is true, 
will then be allotted a definite share of the main direct tax fields, which 
they can use without being penalized. Undoubtedly the idea that they 
possess their own sources of revenue must be preserved to the maxi- 
mum degree practicable. Yet the 9-10-50 formula was no more the 
product of theoretical consideration than were the three options of 
the rental agreements. Mr. Harris simply decided that the total 
revenues he could permit the provinces from these taxes during the 
fiscal year 1957-8 was $640 millions. The implication is that Ottawa 
can implement policies to the extent that it feels they are desirable, 
while the provinces, limited in some basic tax fields to “les restants 
d'Ottawa”, can provide services only as their resources permit. Some- 
times an extension of provincial activities in areas which constitution- 
ally belong only to them might be more beneficial to the Canadian 
people than additional federal services. 

The primacy of the Dominion also becomes apparent in the divi- 
sion of the available revenues for inevitably it must act as an arbitrator 
of competing provincial claims. During the recent negotiations the 
have-not provinces, as usual, demanded a greater recognition of fiscal 
need. As usual, too, Ottawa replied that the general experience with 
fiscal need payments based on a periodic means test had not been such 
as to encourage their use when a more objective approach was avail- 
able; in any case, its new plan gave substantial recognition to fiscal 
need through its equalization grants and its guarantee of high-level 
returns. 
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On the other hand, provinces like Ontario and British Columbia 
demanded a greater recognition of tax potential. Unlike Mr. Duplessis, 
Premier Frost appears to object not so much to being an annuitant of 
Ottawa as to being a small annuitant. Basically his position is that the 
24 per cent. increase in revenues to be received by Ontario under the 
new plan will not permit it to service its unprecedented development, 
which indirectly finances most of the other Canadian governments. If 
Ontario cannot advance funds to struggling municipal governments, 
he says, the latter will founder and the stability of the nation will be 
threatened. Mr. Frost may have looked somewhat disconsolately at 
Alberta which, in 1952-3, depended upon Ottawa for 24.9 per cent. of 
its revenues compared with 37.6 per cent. in Ontario. Alberta was 
fortunate because it could reap the full benefits of the source of income 
—royalties—in which its per capita revenues were highest, while 
Ontario gained little for having the most productive personal and cor- 
porate income taxes. 

Mr. Frost would have raised the standard rates from 9-10-50 to 
15-15-50, and lowered the level to which equalization was to be 
effected. Once again Mr. Harris declined because it would have been 
impossible, except at an unacceptable cost to the federal treasury, to 
establish a formula which did not reduce the payments to most pro- 
vinces below that attainable under the rental agreements. All these 
decisions of the federal government may have been proper, but who is 
to say that they have not been closely meshed with its budgetary 
considerations for the election year 1957? 

Yet, despite such difficulties, is there any alternative? Critics have 
already labelled the new plan as the latest in a series of empirical 
expedients which are leading towards increased centralization. But 
perhaps the opponents of centralization are so strong that Canada is 
not likely to get more of it than the situation demands. We might even 
suggest that these critics have not yet awakened to the new political 
facts of life. The older patterns of decentralization, whether in the form 
of provincial rights in a federal system or otherwise, were doomed, 
as Professor Lipson has demonstrated, to “dissolve in the corrosive 
acids of twentieth-century politics, economics and technology’. Prac- 
tically all the great driving forces in our society combine in a centralist 
direction. This tendency is somewhat accentuated in Canada where 
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the great strength of a few provinces forces the Dominion to intervene 
in order to maintain some sort of reasonable balance, and to make 
certain there will be no second-class citizens. To worship the sacred 
cow of federalism in its classic form is, therefore, not only unrealistic, 
but foolish. The truth is that instead of the different levels of govern- 
ment being completely independent in their respective spheres, they 
have become mutually interdependent. 

The failure to recognize this trend has been manifested recently 
in the Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Constitutional 
Problems (the Tremblay Commission). This Report—allegedly Que- 
bec’s answer to the Rowell-Sirois and Massey Reports—contends that 
the federal government, under the guise of controlling the economy 
and equalizing fiscal resources, has been encroaching upon the rightful 
prerogatives of the provinces and thereby violating the spirit of the 
pact of 1867. This development has been facilitated, it is argued, by 
an interpretation of the constitution which endows the Dominion with 
the main economic powers, and which grants it an unlimited right to 
tax and an absolute power to spend. The federal government seems 
to think that it has priority over the provincial governments and that 
the pursuit of economic and social goals has similar priority over cul- 
tural objectives. The Commission feels that this viewpoint stems from 
a unitary rather than a federative interpretation of the constitution, 
and from a technical-administrative rather than a political concept of 
the role of the state. 

Before the public administration can be adapted both to present 
needs and to the spirit of Confederation, there must be, the Report 
says, an awareness of the political nature of the problem. In its proper 
sense, politics has as its aim not merely welfare but good living, which 
is “the hierarchic totality of conditions needed for full assertion of 
human personality.” To ensure this happy state, the Quebec govern- 
ment must assume the sole responsibility for preserving and developing 
French-Canadian culture just as the other provinces assume a similar 
responsibility for Anglo-Canadian culture. The functions of govern- 
ment should be re-allocated in accordance with this “sociological 
reality.” Thus all the social and welfare functions (including veterans 
assistance, unemployment insurance, family allowances, and old age 
security )— which are intimately connected with culture and which 
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would fall under Section 92 if the spirit of the British North America 
Act were applied—would be transferred from federal to provincial 
jurisdiction. Similarly the right to levy taxes on income, which have 
a direct incidence on persons and institutions, would be vested solely 
in the provinces, upon which jurisdiction in cultural and social matters 
devolves. 

These proposals are designed, so the Report states, to make the 
Canadian state genuinely federal, instead of haltingly federal, with all 
the inconveniences and none of the advantages of true federalism. Yet, 
as Canada’s trade union leaders have indicated, their more likely effect 
would be to break up the country into “a loose association of sovereign 
states.” The federal government could perform its remaining functions 
only if it received assistance from the provincial governments. Ontario 
would have bloated annual revenues of approximately $1,420,000,000 
under the existing rates of taxation, Quebec of $835,000,000, while the 
four Atlantic Provinces and Saskatchewan could not provide even the 
present services without incurring combined deficits of $100,000,000. 
How the commissioners could ever have believed that five provinces 
would be content to rely upon the generosity of their wealthier sisters 
to maintain merely the status quo is astonishing. How they dared to 
justify their position under the pretence of a return to the spirit of the 
constitution—which, after all, postulated a centralized federation—is 
incomprehensible. 

If the Report were implemented, it would also mean the re- 
appearance of a chaotic tax structure and the abandonment of the 
concept of fiscal control. Even if a permanent Federal-Provincial 
secretariat and a permanent Council of the Provinces were established, 
the most sanguine of optimists could hardly expect any substantial co- 
ordination of provincial policies in economic and social matters. 

Still more open to challenge is the Commission’s contention that 
the policies of the federal government since 1940 have resulted in a 
conflict between the state’s economic and social goals on the one hand 
and its cultural objectives on the other. Even in Quebec the consensus 
of opinion would not be that the peculiar culture of the province is 
endangered because the Dominion government provides unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age security, and family allowances. Premier 
Duplessis himself consented to a constitutional amendment which 
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permitted the federal government a partial entrance into the old age 
security field. Actually the great merit of the Rowell-Sirois proposals 
and the tax rental agreements was that they confined themselves to the 
“technical-administrative” plane, and sought to place all the provinces 
in a position to pursue their own developments along economic, social, 
and cultural lines without distressing financial embarrassment. The 
Tremblay Report, on the other hand, is the work of narrow provincial- 
ists; its utter unacceptability will mean its rapid passage into the 
limbo of Utopian proposals. The “new look,” although not pleasing in 
all its features, at least has been designed with an eye to the practical 
realities of the contemporary Canadian scene. 
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Have our diplomats entered a fool's paradise of wishful thinking? Is mutual terror 
a guarantee of peace? An American professor criticizes the assumptions of current 
western diplomacy. 
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ver a decade has passed since the end of the second World War. 

It has been a time of anxieties and difficulties so great as to 

merit its being called “a world crisis”. Just how well has diplomacy— 

viewed as a technique for the control of power—functioned during 

this period? In particular, is it possible to discover rational explana- 

tions which make clear the reasons for diplomacy’s successes and 
failures? 

It is always difficult to see below the surface of events, to organize 
their seeming chaos into patterns of coherence but world politics is 
a peculiarly difficult area in which to do this. The canvas is so vast 
and the forces so complex as to daunt even the boldest observer. Yet 
just such a task must be essayed at regular intervals by the foreign 
ministries of great states and by scholars who are working in the field. 

It may certainly be said at the outset that there is legitimate room 
for doubt as to whether the statesmen have been in control of events 
or whether events have been in control of the statesmen. If one feels 
that it is the business of diplomacy to settle the great issues of the time 
then diplomacy suffers from examination. For on the central questions 
of the decade such as the reunification of Germany, disarmament, and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the diplomats have suite obviously 
failed to achieve a viable settlement. This much being admitted, it 
must be said in defense of diplomacy that none of these issues has been 
permitted to expand into a global struggle fought for global stakes. But 
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why has diplomacy failed to reach a settlement on these issues and 
yet managed to avoid a world war? 

The answer to the question as to why a world war has been 
prevented, seems reasonably clear. It has been due, not so much to 
the manoeuvres of diplomacy, as to the utter destruction which would 
have resulted from a war fought with atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
Again, diplomacy has failed to reach a settlement of the great issues 
because the Great Powers have not been able to agree upon a world 
distribution of power. This inability has reduced diplomacy to a kind 
of desperate holding action because the direct result of the failure to 
agree upon a distribution of power is that no effective world balance 
of power exists. For the term balance of power in the sense of a stable 
equilibrium of power implies not only that there is agreement on the 
distribution of power but that the basic factors of power are calculable 
—that statesmen know in a rough way what weights are in the scales. 
Unfortunately it is precisely the absence of calculability which ac- 
counts, at least in part, for the present precarious situation. 

The origins of the present difficulties can be traced to the 
crushing defeat of Germany and Japan in the Second World War. 
These defeats temporarily eliminated two players from the existing 
balance of power system. The vacuum of power thus created was filled 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The decade since can be divided into two roughly equal periods. 
In the first of these, lasting from 1945-1949, despite the decision to 
demobilize its vast armies and navies, the United States possessed a 
decisive edge in world power. The basic elements constituting this 
preponderance can be plainly seen. No engagements had been fought 
over its countryside or its cities. In its hands and at its disposal lay 
growing numbers of atomic weapons. It is not too much to say that 
during these years the United States stood at the very pinnacle of 
world power. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, was in a much different 
position. It had suffered a severe mauling at the hands of Hitler and 
it possessed no atomic weapons whatsoever. 

This situation was radically changed by a number of far-reaching 
developments. The Soviet Union gradually overcame the devastation 
caused by invading German forces, and then in 1949 it exploded its 
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first atomic weapon. In addition, the vast state of China was trans- 
ferred, largely through civil war and revolution, to the side of the 
Soviet Union. The total result of these events was to bring about a 
radical shift in the world balance to the point where American pre- 
dominance was replaced by a position of relative equality. 

It is customary to assume that a position of approximate equality 
in the balance of power produces a state of relative quiet in which 
states can go about their business without fear of attack. This utopia 
has not occurred, and it is often said that the reasons can be traced to 
the expansionist and revolutionary designs of the Soviet Union. No 
doubt such arguments possess some merit, but it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that such an analysis tends to confuse cause and effect. In 
particular such arguments ignore those basic, underlying factors which 
operate more or less independently of ideology. 

The present world position is precarious and merits the term 
“crisis” not only because the Soviet Union is ambitious, but because 
the existing equilibrium of power is peculiarly unstable and presents 
unexcelled opportunities for the acquisition of more and more power. 
This instability stems from the fact that many weights in the power 
scale are uncommitted or incalculable or both, and because several 
large areas in the world, which fall into the “uncommitted” category, 
could tip the world balance decisively one way or the other. 

Who can doubt, for example, that the world balance would be 
decisively affected if the Soviet Union were to gain control of the 
Middle East? At one stroke it would gain nearly half the world’s known 
reserves of petroleum, be in a position to outflank N.A.T.O. and acquire 
entrance to Africa. The position of Germany is also vital. Its loss would 
increase enormously the industrial potential of the Soviets and would 
render the remainder of Europe militarily defenseless, since adequate 
space for defense would simply not exist. 

It becomes pertinent at this point to ask under what conditions is 
the struggle for power in these areas being carried on? Can the great 
powers evolve a set of rules through which a distribution of power, 
satisfactory to both sides, is achieved and a comparatively stable 
equilibrium established? Can these tasks be accomplished without 
resort tc atomic-hydrogen war? And finally, must there be resort to 
the use of force short of atomic-hydrogen war or can the issues be 


settled by methods of peaceful change? 
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It must be said at once that peaceful change can be effective only 
where a stable equilibrium exists. This is a necessary condition for its 
success and it has not been achieved these many years. 

As for atomic and hydrogen weapons it is assumed in many 
quarters that their use is no longer possible or, at the very least, ex- 
tremely remote. Such a shrewd observer as Walter Lippmann has 
assumed that this was the inner meaning of the Geneva Conference 
in July. What is the evidence to support such a view? The matter has 
never been the subject of public debate or of careful analysis by 
government officials and therefore of necessity remains obscure, but 
from the little that has been said one concludes that the argument 
proceeds somewhat as follows: 

It is assumed that enough atomic and/or hydrogen bombs exist 
for either side to destroy completely or mortally wound the other. It 
therefore follows that a kind of military balance has been struck and 
a stalemate produced. It also follows however (and this point is often 
ignored) that the meaning of “deterrent” has been radically altered. 
In the years 1945-1949 any Soviet move could have been easily crushed 
by the preponderant power of the United States atomic stockpile and 
in such a context “massive retaliation” made good sense. But what 
does “massive retaliation” mean if the other side can do likewise? It 
looks very much as if we are now in the presence of a deterrent that 
no longer deters—at least in its original sense. Indeed, it would seem 
that an attack or a threat of attack would not and could not be met by 
such means but by more traditional methods. It follows therefore that 
it is wrong to asume that war has abolished itself. The possibility of 
atomic-hydrogen war has decreased somewhat, but that is all. 
Diplomacy still is left with all means short of atomic-hydrogen war. 
This includes propaganda, reprisals, blockade, guerrilla war and what 
might be called the use of armed force pre-1945 style. This last 
should cheer no one unduly, since that kind of armed struggle was 
deadly enough to virtually prostrate several great states. 

In short, one view has it that the atomic-hydrogen weapons have 
propelled us backwards into the pre-atomic era and that diplomacy 
can presumably go on functioning much as before. 

It seems to the present writer that such a view of our situation is 
superficial to say the least, and fraught with very grave dangers. For 
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this seemingly satisfactory conclusion actually rests on a number of 
highly precarious assumptions. 

In the first place it assumes that no fanatical person or group of 
persons comes to power in any country possessing such weapons. After 
Hitler’s short but disastrous career no one can say with assurance that 
such a possibility does not exist. 


It assumes, in the second place, that there will be no technological 
breakthrough by one side alone in an area which would enable the 
attacking power of the enemy to be temporarily neutralized. In such 
a case the temptation to use atomic-hydrogen weapons might well 
prove overwhelming since their use would certainly prove decisive. 

In the third place it seems necessary for the supporters of such a 
view to maintain that the great powers will always be able to prevent 
their conflicts from resulting in a global war. For in such a case it 
seems highly probable that both sides would use all methods available 
in order to avoid defeat. 

It assumes that totalitarian states can and will pursue policies of 
moderation until they gradually evolve into democratic states. The 
Berlin blockade, the Korean war, and the recent example of Soviet 
policy in Egypt provide little support for such a hope. 

The latter case is peculiarly significant because it casts doubt 
upon another assumption which is implicit in the sanguine hope that 
atomic-hydrogen war is a highly improbable event. Namely, that no 
nation anywhere, through blindness to the dangers involved, or through 
sheer fanaticism, will risk a war in a sphere of interest vital to one of 
the great powers. Now this is precisely the possibility presented by 
recent Soviet meddling in the Middle East. 

This latter spectacle does not strengthen the belief that the 
struggle for power can be carried on in critical areas under a new set 
of rules which permit action short of all-out war. Indeed, in order that 
this latter assumption possess validity it is necessary to examine two 
other assumptions contained within it. Not only would such a set of 
rules, in order to be effective, have to assume that future Korean-type 
struggles could be confined and not allowed to spread, but that either 
side would watch the world balance tip against it without using all 
the means at its command to prevent such an occurrence. Past history 
does not support such a sanguine hope. Let us not forget the wise 
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words of Lincoln at his Second Inaugural when he said “Both parties 
deprecated war, but one of them would make war rather than let the 
nation survive, and the other would accept war rather than let it perish, 
and the war came”. 

Nor is it the case that such a loss of power must take place through 
an open act of aggression before a state feels forced to appeal to the 
sword. Nothing could be more dangerous to the safety of us all than 
such a belief. Peoples and governments can as easily be dragged to 
the fatal precipice by a gradual loss of power brought about by some 
indirect method. At some critical point they are tempted to believe that 
time is running against them and that tomorrow will be too late. The 
real truth is that in the modern world the prime cause of most wars is 
fear—the legitimate foreboding of people that their existence jis 
threatened by a gradual increase in the power of their antagonist— 
however that increase be attained. 

Surely these assumptions taken together greatly weaken any con- 
tention that the long-run probabilities of avoiding atomic-hydrogen 
war are favourable. It is true as Keynes once said that in the long run 
we shall all be dead. But in this case we must face the sobering fact 
that in all probability we shall leave no survivors behind. 

It was the hope in some quarters that a détente might be achieved 
through cooperative efforts in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Such a détente beginning with the creation of an international 
agency might then be extended to more critical areas. The outlook so 
far is not bright for such an achievement since the creation of an inter- 
national agency has been postponed, and meanwhile the United States 
and the Soviet Union have made bilateral arrangements to supply a 
large number of states with the necessary training, equipment and 
materials with which to make a start in the field. It looks very much 
as if the struggle for power has been extended into the area of atomic 
reactors. The reason for this extension of the struggle is basically the 
factor of incalculability mentioned earlier. The diplomat is made 
aware by his scientific advisers that the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
herald great changes in the energy output of a society. But the extent 
of these changes cannot apparently be predicted with any accuracy. 
If they could diplomacy could handle the matter with relative ease, 
since it is precisely the business of diplomacy to make the necessary 
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adjustments to changed conditions of power. This task becomes well- 
vigh impossible, however, if what confronts the diplomat is not a nice 
adjustment to changed conditions but a possible world revolution of 
power which could have unknown and unforeseeably radical effects 
upon the existing power ratios of states. Is it any wonder that diplomats 
wish to bring such potentially dangerous developments as closely as 
possible under methods of national control? This development deals 
a body blow to those who have argued in favor of the functional ap- 
proach to the settlement of world problems for it means that an entirely 
new area will be stamped with the ancient patterns symptomatic of 
power politics rather than those which emphasize international co- 
operation—and that the former will be continued, fortified and strength- 


ened. 


Diplomacy’s greatest failure, however, lies in the area of disarma- 
ment. ln 1945-6 the number of atomic bombs in the world was ex- 
ceedingly small and the technical problem of control was relatively 
simple. The problem basically was how to control the production of 
nuclear explosives by means of an effective check on the mining of 
uranium and thorium and the plutonium prepared from these two 
substances. It was the opinion of most experts that such a check could 
be achieved. 

A decade later the problem has radically altered, for the stockpiles 
are now so large as to render an inventory meaningless. Consequently 
a quantity of the bombs sufficient to produce a devasting attack could 
easily be hidden. This would seem to be the reasoning behind Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's aerial inspection proposal which rested on the idea 
that controls must now be directed toward observation of the large- 
scale preparations which would be necessary before such an attack 
could be launched. 

One gets the distinct impression that the failure of diplomacy to 
exhaust every possible means to establish disarmament was largely 
the result of ignorance as to what was involved. In particular, diplo- 
macy failed to assess adequately the implications of atomic energy for 
traditional assumptions of diplomacy that war was a legitimate instru- 
ment of national policy and a clumsy, but on the whole reasonably 
satisfactory, method of attaining national goals. Again diplomats, 
congressmen and citizens were led, largely through their inability to 
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understand even vaguely how science operates, to ignore the warnings 
issued again and again by the leading scientists of the free world to 
the effect that the Soviet Union was bound to get the bomb sooner or 
later. Diplomacy failed conspicuously to recognize that it was engaged 
in a race against time. The consequences of this failure were not 
realized at the time and are not adequately realized today except in a 
very few instances. Five precious years were lost at a period when the 
United States was the only country to possess the atomic bomb and, 
therefore, the only country which could press constantly and with 
authority for its international control. The efforts which were made 
in this direction were no doubt well-intentioned as far as they went. 
But they did not go nearly far enough. They were spasmodic and 
half-hearted, for they lacked the drive and impetus which would have 
been provided if the dangers of failure had been adequately compre- 
hended. When the Soviet Union exploded its first atomic weapon in 
1949 the situation was transformed completely and the problem 
reached a newer and deadlier level of magnitude. 

The total result of these failures of diplomacy is the present truce 
of mutual terror established by the mere existence of the growing 
stockpiles of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

It is necessary at this point to face the unpleasant truth that while 
a truce can be established on a foundation of terror a true peace can- 
not be so established. We must not make the mistake of confusing a 
truce with a peace. A peace to be genuine and enduring must rest 
ultimately on mutual confidence and trust. Mutual confidence can 
only grow as a result of the establishment of a world balance of power 
which is reasonably stable. A stable world balance in its turn can be 
achieved only if the great powers delineate carefully and with pre- 
cision those spheres of influence which are vital to themselves and to 
the stability of the world balance and are prepared to view sympatheti- 
cally the demands in these areas for economic and social advance. 
Finally, world-wide disarmament must be established complete with 
effective international inspection. 

Taken together these constitute the most difficult set of problems 
diplomats have ever been called upon to resolve. Their successful 
resolution, upon which the survival of mankind depends, demands the 
highest qualities of statesmanship on the part of every one concerned. 
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Writing in the great individualistic and humanist tradition of Dickens and 
Tolstoy, Joyce Cary defies all the current fads of fiction. How explain the wide 
range of acceptance—both popular and critical—which has been accorded him? 





ae 


te the present cautious age in English novel-writing, when the brittle 
verbal experiments of Henry Green and the shy probing into the 
irrational of P. H. Newby seem to set the patterns for the younger 
generation of fiction writers, when the meticulous miniature seems 
more aimed at than the bravura portrait, one of the most interesting 
phenomena has been the emergence into prominence of a writer whose 
work is so far removed from these tendencies, so robust (almost on a 
Fielding scale ) as that of Joyce Cary. Equally interesting, in view of the 
fact that Cary is neither an avant-garde experimentalist nor an expert 
in the fashionable minutiae of psychological symbolism, is the wide 
range of acceptance that has been accorded to him. Not only the most 
perceptive English critics, but also practicing novelists as far apart 
as Philip Toynbee and Elizabeth Bowen and the late Hugh Walpole 
have given unstinted praise to his work. Looking through a batch of 
reviews, I find Richard Church comparing him with Conrad and 
Tolstoy, and John Betjeman describing him as a “Lord of Language’. 
L. A. G. Strong sees in his novels “wisdom, compassion and a crafts- 
manship unsurpassed in our time”, and Hugh Walpole declares (“quite 
coldly and even enviously”) that “the English novel has once again 
found a novelist who will preserve it in all its rightful glory”. These 
comments, quite apart from their critical appositeness or otherwise, 
reveal a significant sense among contemporary English writers of the 
need for those very qualities of boldness and vigour in which Cary 
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seems to be almost the only important active practicioner since the 
death of Orwell. 

Cary has published at least fourteen novels, and it would be un- 
necessarily overloading a relatively brief study to attempt a considera- 
tion of them all. I have accordingly chosen four which, considered 
together, will give a fairly comprehensive view of the main aspects 
of his work. 

The first, Castle Corner, is an early novel which was published 
in 1938. It falls considerably short of the books Cary has written during 
the past decade, but I have chosen it as an important document of his 
formative period. My second choice, Mister Johnson, is a novel with 
an African setting, which was published in 1939. Next follows The 
Horse's Mouth, a tale of a disreputable artistic genius, which is pro- 
bably Cary’s best-known and best book yet; it was published in 1944. 
Finally, there is Prisoner of Grace, which portrays the career of a 
hypocritical political leader as seen through the eyes of his long- 
suffering and all-too-understanding wife; this appeared in 1952. 

Castle Corner is the chronicle of an Anglo-Irish landowning family 
in Donegal during the last Victorian years, and of its relationship, on 
the one hand with the strongly nationalist Irish peasants, and on the 
other hand with the new-rich financiers of the era of Cecil Rhodes 
and their social hangers-on. 

In scene, and doubtless to a great extent in action, it is autobio- 
graphical. Cary himself came from this north-western corner of Ire- 
land, and thus he is one of the last of that brilliant line of Anglo-Irish 
writers which stretches from Swift and comes to an end in our own 
generation. Undoubtedly the stimulating qualities of the mixed Anglo- 
Celtic culture have contributed much to the peculiar vigour and ir- 
ritability of Cary’s talent—qualities which he shares with that otherwise 
very different Anglo-Irishman, Bernard Shaw. But the autobiographi- 
cal points of contact go beyond mere family environment, for, like one 
of his characters, Cleeve Corner, Cary went to Oxford and, like another, 
Cleeve’s cousin, Harry Jarvis, he spent a considerable time in West 
Africa. 

Castle Corner is a sprawling work of the “saga” type, with an 
immerse number of characters, and it loses direction in following 
too many individual threads of relationship and destiny. The very 
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plethora of material with which it is crammed is evidence of Cary’s 
inventive fertility, but it is clear that his powers of discipline and 
selection are yet undeveloped. He is stili too much under the influence 
of the discovery—relatively late in life—of his powers of vigorous prose 
composition. For this and other reasons I think we should regard 
Castle Corner as an apprentice work in which the writer was getting 
a great deal of autobiography out of his system and trying his hand 
tentatively at various fictional approaches. 

It is particularly significant that more than one scene from Castle 
Corner appears again, polished and strengthened, in his later books; 
one of the characters, the nonconformist politician, Porfit, is actually 
a sketch for the hero of Prisoner of Grace, which was published four- 
teen years later. This anticipates a tendency that Cary shows repeatedly 
in his more mature career, to go back over situations a second—some- 
times even a third—time from a fresh point of view. To give only one 
example, Herself Surprised shows the painter Gulley Jimson as seen by 
his mistress Hilda Munday, while The Horse’s Mouth gives, as its title 
suggests, a direct view of Gulley’s interior landscape. Cary seems to 
work on the assumption that each situation has as many versions as 
there are participants. 

I think the qualities of Castle Corner that would strike the reader 
who came to it before any other Carey novel are to be found in its 
language and its characterisation. As I have said, Cary is not an ex- 
perimentalist in literary effect. His way of writing is lucid, fluent and 
straightforward; he achieves his effects by the muscular and forceful 
use of a language which is almost conventional in its vocabulary, but 
whose idiom and imagery are so fresh that, like the English of the great 
prose periods, they keep us always on that magic borderline between 
reality and fantasy. 

In characterisation a similar shading off towards fantasy removes 
Cary from the school of realism in which the superficial verisimilitude 
of his descriptions might seem to place him. His characters are drawn 
vividly, but, like those of Dickens, they have always a touch of car- 
icature, a floridity of colour and a flourish of outline which are not 
the attributes of real life. But perhaps the most significant thing about 
so many of these people is their tendency to revolt against what they 
are and to attempt, in defiance of the established state of things, at 
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times even in defiance of the laws of nature, to raise themselves into 
something higher. 

This spirit of almost Satanic revolt and self-assertion erupts in 
many of the people one meets in Castle Corner. In John Chass Corner, 
the owner of the castle, it is disguised in a magnificent Irish feckless- 
ness that makes him ignore with a fine disdain the economic factors 
of his situation, which only a chain of fortunate coincidences keeps on 
the right side of solvency. In other characters, it assumes a more active 
and at times even a malign form. Harry Jarvis, defying the orders of 
the British government, marches a platoon to the invasion of a Moslem 
emirate, defeats the enemy by a fluke when his own men have reached 
their last gasp in a waterless desert, and becomes a hero of the Imperial- 
ists. Benskin, the Rand millionaire, seeks on the one hand to dominate 
the economy of West Africa through his financial power and, on the 
other hand, to gain an emotional ascendancy over Helen Pynsant, a lady 
of flyblown repute who had been a mistress of the future Edward VII 
until she punctured her royal protector’s dignity by poking him in the 
ribs with an umbrella at Ascot. Porfit struggles against poverty and 
humiliation and mangled his idealism with chicanery into a force that, 
as the book ends, is already propelling him out of the near-slums of an 
English market town on the long rocket ascent towards political power. 
And then there is the dirty and drunken Philip Feenix, the vicar’s son, 
perhaps in his own way the most ambitious of them all, for he has a 
boundless longing for spiritual fulfilment that sours into despair and 
eventually leads him to the ultimate defiance of suicide. 

Castle Corner collapses like the tower of Babel from the weight 
of this crowd of Heaven defiers. There are too many positive and 
clamorous characters demanding our attention, and what might have 
been grandeur ends in confusion. This error Cary did not repeat, and 
in the novels he has written since that time the number of dominant 
characters has been strictly limited. 

The result of this has been an immense increase in drive and a 
growth in the stature of the characters, until they do in fact seem to 
assume more than human proportions, and appear less as individual 
persons than as passionate symbols of human aspirations that are at 
everlasting variance with all the laws of god and man. His heroes are 
the amoral projections of liberated forces from the inner depths of the 
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spirit which seek a fulfilment in human terms so vast that it takes on 
the proportions of anti-divinity, the pride of Satanism. In these more 
recent Cary novels, indeed, one has the feeling that here is the last and 
ultimate flowering of that concept of man as an autonomous force 
which was launched by the Renaissance, crowned by nineteenth 
century thinkers like Feuerbach and Nietzsche and Proudhon, cele- 
brated by poets like Swinburne and Whitman in the high period of 
humanistic arrogance, and finally given this belated expression in the 
work of another wayward Irishman. Cary stands at the completely 
opposite end of the spectrum to Kafka, for, while Kafka’s heroes are 
always defeated by the mysterious forces of the divine will, Cary’s 
protagonists have an everlasting tendency to blunder their way 
through each defeat, physical or spiritual, and to end up triumphant in 
their own tragedy. Nowhere in the novel does one meet a more extreme 
or eloquent expression of the cult of humanistic individualism than 
will be encountered in the three remaining novels which I am about 
to discuss. 

Mister Johnson was published only a year after Castle Corner, 
but there is a vast difference in quality between the two books. Where 
Castle Corner is sprawling and divided, Mister Johnson is tightly knit 
in form and condensed in direction, and out of this closer determination 
there emerges a new clarification of character and a simplified and 
strengthened style. 

Mister Johnson returns to the African scene of parts of Castle 
Corner, but the period is now the inter-war era during which Cary 
himself knew the country. Johnson is a partly Europeanised Negro 
clerk in the government service who is pathetically anxious to take 
on the attributes of an Englishman. In fact, he belongs neither to the 
civilised nor to the savage world. At times he can lose himself in the 
dances and songs of his own people, but he is already too far removed 
by education to be other than a foreigner among the real children of 
nature, the drab, routine-minded village pagans from whom he buys 
himself a wife. On the other hand, he and his fellow clerks are unable 
to understand those concepts of responsibility which inspire the 
Europeans with whom they come into contact. In Johnson the result 
of trying to bestride two worlds is a violent tendency towards self- 
magnification. He believes that his position as a magistrate’s clerk 
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really constitutes a bond of alliance between him and the alien rulers, 
and he feels obliged by his position to enlarge his prestige by an ex- 
travagent campaign of hospitality. At parties where English gin is 
drunk and the African drums throb long into the night, he struts before 
his astonished countrymen and extemporises verses which grow all 
the more megalomaniac as his situation increases in complexity. 


Clerk Johnson no ’fraid of nobody, nutting at all. 

Clerk Johnson got strong heart, go all by himself. 

Clerk Johnson got a heart like a motor car, prompety, foot, foot. 
He go by himself, no one fit to stop him. 

He full of fire, he full of hot, he full of strong. 

He no want nobody, no judge, no Waziri. 

He make all dem strong for himself. 

He no want no frien’. 

He make all dem frien’ for his own heart. 

He no ’fraid of no nobody, no nutting at all. 

He got a heart like a lion, go round inside his bress, krong, krong. 
He fight ’em like a horse stand up ten foot high. 


Johnson is a figure of fun, a comic character, but under his comedy, as 
under the comedy of Falstaff, lies the dark ground of human tragedy. 

According to the standards of his English superiors, he is an 
unreliable and dishonest man. He runs into debt to pay for his parties, 
he takes bribes from the officials of the native emirate, and he steals 
when he finds himself in difficulties. Yet he has a dynamic imagination, 
and when he realises the magnitude of the idea of building a road 
through the jungle that is haunting the mind of Rudbeck, his English 
superior, he devotes all his energies to achieving it, thinking up means 
of diverting funds to provide the cash a stingy government refuses and 
firing the imaginations of the native labourers with his own enthusiasm. 

Yet these qualities, which result in the road being built against 
all the difficulties that are placed in its way by bureaucratic red tape, 
go unrecognised by Johnson's superiors when he is found to be involved 
in a muddled web of peculation, and he is dismissed from the service. 
But misfortune swells his self-glorification into a colossal defiance of 
circumstances, and he breaks into a great wave of hospitality which, 
since he is penniless, he finances by burglary from the local store. 
Eventually, he is caught by the white storekeeper and kills him in panic. 
He is tried by his former superior, Rudbeck, and sentenced to be 
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hanged. Yet even in death he manages to shape his own fate, for he 
persuades Rudbeck to go against law and convention and shoot him. 
This he has asked because he prefers to die by the hand of the man 
who, despite everything, he regards as his friend, rather than being 
hanged by the alien hands of the soldiers. 


Johnson moves on a level of comparatively simple impulse. Gulley 
Jimson, hero of The Horse’s Mouth, is a much more complex character, 
a painter with a Blakeian exaltation, and with much intellectual involu- 
tion under the amoral cunning with which he seeks the means to paint 
the symbolic visions that take shape within his mind. 

Gulley, like Johnson, is at once inspired and preyed upon by ideas 
of a fantastic grandiosity. At one time he had been a successful painter, 
but the alterations of fashion have made him poor, and the cosmic 
message that is now his object is unpopular with the people who 
admired the Renoir-like nudes of his past. So Gulley, now an old man 
with the scheming crankiness of the aged, sets out like a guerilla war- 
rior to fulfil his visions against all the obstacles society puts in his way. 
He tries threats and blackmail, which land him in prison, he steals 
and cadges and sponges on barmaids and baronets, until, after a 
Rabelaisian series of comic adventures, he finds a condemned chapel 
whose wall seems to have been made to receive his masterpiece. His 
work reaches a crescendo of frenzy when the municipality begins to 
tear down the old building. Now Gulley paints against time and 
destruction, working in a haze of brick dust to the sound of whacking 
picks and crashing masonry, undauted and headstrong until the wall 
disintegrates under his very brush and he himself is carried off in the 
ambulance, evidently dying, his last work done in defiance of all the 
forces of disintegration, and enough spirit left in him for a last 
Jimsonesque conversation with the nursing sister who sits beside him 
in the ambulance that carries him away. 

“Please don’t talk,” said the nun. “That's all right, mother,” I said, 
“they can’t hear me because of the noise of the traffic and because they 
aren't listening. And it wouldn’t make any difference if they did. They're 
too young to learn, and if they weren't they wouldn't want to.” “It’s 
dangerous for you to talk, you're very seriously ill.” “Not so seriously 
as you're well. How don't you enjoy life, mother. I should laugh all round 
my neck at this minute if my shirt wasn’t a bit on the tight side.” “It 
would be better for you to pray.” “Same thing, mother.” 
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Gulley tells his tale in the first person, with all the gusto and loud 
irritability, streaked with good humour, that are proper to his character, 
and I do not thing Cary has ever written better than in The Horse's 
Mouth. One of its most interesting aspects is the way in which Gulley's 
painter's eye is used to illuminate and deepen the literary imagery. 
Cary himself studied painting, and one has the feeling, in reading 
this novel, that the kind of aims Gulley is after are just what his creator 
would have liked to achieve had he become a painter instead of a 
writer. It is significant that Jimson’s final masterpiece should be, not 
a crucifixion, but a Creation. To take the very first act of the world, 
and, by giving it human form, by moulding it within the human mind, 
to endue it with a totally anthropomorphic symbolism—that, surely, 
is the last word in the glorification of man, in militant humanism. 

This continual preoccupation with painting gives the novel an 
almost visual extra dimension. Gulley evidently believes in a kind of 
art that is literary in its implications, but, conversely, the prose in 
which he talks has taken on something of the plastic concreteness 
which we usually associate only with the visual arts. Here, for instance, 


is an iliuminating passage in which Gulley is led by an impressive 
evening over the Thames to consider certain aspects of his forthcoming 
masterpiece. 


An evening by Randipole Billy. Green lily sky, orange flames over 
the West. Long flat clouds like copper angels with brass hair floating 
on the curls of the fire. River mint green and blood orange. Old man 
lying along the water with a green beard, one arm under head, face 
twisted up—vision of Thames among the pot-houses. I could use that, 
I thought—that blunt round shape like a copper St Paul’s with a squeeze 
in the middle—like a teat with a long end. A bit flattened sideways— 
sweet as a baby’s breath. Yes, it will come in just by the rock—the old 
un’s cave. Yes, yes, just what I wanted. But not a cloud. Don’t want 
solid cloud. How, then. A dead branch. A rhino’s horn. A gorilla’s finger. 
Stump of a leg. And while I was eating sausage and mash with Walter 
Ollier at the Kosy Kot, it shot right out of the canvas like a bronze 
cannon. Here, I said to myself, how am I going to get a cannon into the 
Creation. When all at once it turned inside out and winked at me like 
a railway tunnel right through the canvas. A mole, it came to me at once. 
A mole for a good black. You've got to have a good black somewhere 
dewn in the right-hand corner, a mole with four hands—blind—feeling 
its way under the ground—and a man’s face. 
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There is something almost palpably concrete about the feel of this 
passage, yet it has its undertones of intangible meaning when one 
comes to the almost Kafka-like image of the man-faced mole, blindly 
going under the bright surface in the obscure passages of the instinc- 
tual life. Another thing to be noticed is the way in which Cary combines 
a rich texture of imagery with a staccato way of writing in short and 
pungent sentences that reflects the creative impatience of old man 
Gulley scheming desperately to get into paint, even on a wall that 
vanishes at the moment of completion, the final visual and visionary 
inessage of his life. 

Just as some mystics have been led to perform acts that seem 
outside ordinary morality in order to complete their visions, so Gulley 
Jimson is impelled to break every law and moral concept that may 
stand in the way of his achievement, yet that achievement remains 
positive and creative in character. But the urge that induces men to 
defy the gods can also take a malign and negative form, and in this 
sense Chester Nimmo, the hero of Prisoner of Grace is the antithesis— 
or is he perhaps the complement?—of Gulley. 

Nimmo is the hypocrite par excellence, so consummate in his 
two-facedness that he deceives even himself and often completely 
fails to recognise the equivocal nature of his own actions or statements. 
Power is his preoccupation, and to achieve it he will use every means. 

His story is told by his wife, Nina, a sprig of the aristocracy who 
gets into trouble with her cousin and is hastily married off to Chester, 
then a hectic young local preacher among the Baptists and a rising 
politician at the county council level. For the Latter family it is a 
saving of face; for Chester it is a first long step on the journey of in- 
fluence and intrigue that will lead him to eventual power. In human 
terms the cost of that journey is terrible; it involves the adoption of 
causes, not for their rectitude, but for the political capital that can be 
wrung from them, it involves the utmost cynicism in political ma- 
noeuvring, it involves the jettisoning of ideals at the psychological 
moment when they may become embarrassing, the abandonment of 
friends when their usefulness has been exhausted, the desecration 
and destruction of family relationships in the cause of personal 
advancement. 
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Chester, in whose personality one finds echoes of many English 
liberal politicians of the early nineteenth century, and more than an 
echo of that egregious opportunist in real life, Ramsay Macdonald, 
never gains his ultimate goal of the Prime Ministership. He rises to 
parliament, enters the ministry, changes horses from pacificism to 
bellicosity at the moment when it will give him the maximum tactical 
advantage, and uses rebellions within his party to great effect in order 
to advance to a key position in the war cabinet. What is terrifying 
about him is not so much his ambition, as the ruthless singleness of 
purpose with which he seeks to fulfil it and the world of moral 
ambiguity in which he moves, a veritable looking-glass land in which 
every concept of decency in human relations is blandly and almost 
piously turned upside down. 

Nimmo goes down to defeat in the great revulsion against the 
war rulers that took pace after 1918. But his passion for power is so 
intense that he finds any form of influence over people better than none 
at all, and even in the old age of political failure we find him re- 
establishing an uncanny dominion over the unfortunate Nina, who had 
left him years before and married again, but on whose happiness 
Chester now latches in his last enjoyment of the taste of power. 

A great deal of the horror that emerges from this book arises from 
the glibness which Cary has been able to infuse into its writing as a 
means of suggesting the specious atmosphere in which the Nimmos 
lived. Nina is not basically a hypocrite like Chester, but thirty years of 
association with him have affected her way of thinking, and it is an 
illustration of the flexibility of Cary’s writing that her account should 
have even in its idiom that taint of moral ambiguity which intensifies 
the atmosphere of intangible evil that hangs about her husband. 

The creation of a character like Nimmo seems to show that Joyce 
Cary is intent on exploring all the aspects of rampant individualism. 
At the beginning of this essay, I compared his concept of humanistic 
individualism with that of the Renaissance, and it is significant that, 
just as the age of Michelangelo and Leonardo also produced Sigismondo 
Malatesta and Cesare Borgia, so the imagination of Cary has balanced 
a ferocious Renaissance-type artist like Gulley Jimson with a modern 
political condottiere like Chester Nimmo. Clearly, in his mind, there is 
no one way in which the form that human self-assertion takes can be 
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predicted. It may be evil, and it may be good, but perhaps it is always 
necessary to take the chance if humanity is to live and grow. 

It seems to me that in this re-assertion of the human individual 
we have, not merely the central core of Cary’s attitude, but also, when 
united with his manifest gifts as a writer, the reason for the relative 
unanimity with which critics of so many different schools have hailed 
him as an important phenomenon in modern English literature. For 
it was faith in the inherent quality of man to impose his personality 
upon his environment that inspired the great novelists of the past, and 
it is perhaps safe to say that, if Cary has not yet shown himself a 
writer of the calibre of Stendhal or Dickens or Tolstoy, he certainly 
shares much of their attitude towards human character. That is, un- 
fortunately, a rare and therefore an inspiring thing in an age which 
too often seems to advance, in the novel at least, into one of two 
impasses—either that of arid literary experiment, where the human 
character is caught in a net of self-conscious word spinning, or that 
of morbid psychological introspection, where man is lost in a labyrinth 
of spiritual agony. 





E. J. Pratt 


I see him as a diver in his bell 

Embroidering night with the pinpoint dance of light, 
And in the polar fathoms all alone 

Planting a window from the sun’s bright day 

On the sea’s menace, waving weed and vine 

That tumble in their jungle miles away. 


Now a commotion moves the tangled depths; 
The water heaves; and the black thing rides by 
That with its hundred-arméd signature 

Would blot the stranger out, erase for ever 
The pane of light scarring its house of evil, 
The bell, the human form, all memory 

Of their intrusion into this alien place... 

It passes like a cloud; man, bell, reform; 


The light grows, reaffirming its mild rule 
As though the very base or cornerstone 
Of the pillared seas rising for miles around. 


How, then, so sure the beam? It has its source 
Not in his power only, but the King’s, 

Who’s made him ward, from all eternity, 

Of this one stellar patch of the stony seas 

And guardian of these illumined waters— 

Safe light, sure rock, for our distracted vision— 
Even to the last day, when the dying oceans, 
Scourged by His heel, out of these hidden stores 
Tumble in cornucopias of glory. 


JouN SUTHERLAND 





Canada’s Stake in UNESCO 


—A National Commission Now?— 
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UNESCO has been with us now ten years, yet the scope and variety of its 
work are too little appreciated by Canadians. A strong argument for greater 
Canadian participation—and some practical proposals. 











I 1946, soon after the signing of the Unesco Constitution in London, 
Britain's Permanent Secretary for Education, Sir John Maud, 
quipped, “Educators of the World, Unesc, you have nothing to use 
but your brains.” Ten long uneasy years later more nations are partici- 
pating in Unesco than in any other international organization. It has 
solid achievement behind it, and is about to move into permanent 
headquarters. But Canada’s participation in Unesco affairs is still half- 
hearted. Much of what has been done can best be described as “too 
little and too late.” Why this is so has often puzzled thoughtful Cana- 
dians and has nonplussed our friends abroad. Many people think that 
ten years experience with Unesco is surely long enough for Canadians 
to make up their minds about it. 

A number of assertions or propositions regarding Unesco’s work 
and Canada’s relationship to it will be considered in this article. 


* Many countries are being aided in developing their intellectual and 
cultural resources through Unesco. 


* International action regarding matters of the mind and spirit can 
be difficult but it is not an absurd or impractical ideal. 


* The purposes of Unesco and its achievements are both of the 
character that merit whole-hearted participation by member coun- 
tries, not just an aloof, “formally correct” relationship. 


* The present interest in Unesco affairs by Canadian individuals and 
organizations is considerably greater than generally understood and 
the potential support is substantial. 
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® Self-respect in regard to assumed responsibilities and self-interest 
require that a “national commission” for Unesco be established in 
Canada at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Canada took an active part in the very first Unesco Conference 
through a delegation headed by the Right Honorable Vincent Massey, 
the late Dr. R. C. Wallace, then Principal of Queen’s University, and 
Eduard Turcotte, then Editor of Le Canada and now a member of the 
Fowler Commission. Nor was Canada slow in giving official en- 
dorsement. On August 6, 1946, on a motion of Mr. St. Laurent, 
Parliament approved the Constitution. It is true that some dissent 
was expressed by Mr. J. Blackmore and Mr. N. Jacques (Social 
Credit), and Mr. T. Church (Progressive Conservative). Other mem- 
bers argued about the validity of the opening sentence in Unesco's 
preamble, “that since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed”. But with these 
exceptions all those taking part in the debate were in the fullest support 
of the measure and the motion was approved. It is also important to 
note that the support accorded Unesco itself was also given to the 
proposal for a National Commission. Mr. St. Laurent referred to this 
in his opening speech: “It is desired to have some Canadian body that 
will be widely representative of the Canadian public and that will be 
entirely divorced from partisan political influence, to make this a matter 
in which all those in Canada interested in educational, scientific and 
cultural developments will feel that they have a part.” Mr. R. Knight, 
(C.C.F.) warned that without such a commission the resolution was 
barren and meaningless. Mr. D. Fleming (Progressive Conservative ) 
in urging immediate establishment of a commission, said: “The 
greatest danger to the success of the Organization will be the indif- 
ference and apathy of governments, of parliaments, and of peoples, 
the feeling that this sort of organization is altogether too remote from 
them. The greatest danger will be that parliaments, perhaps this one 
this afternoon, will say: “Well when we have ratified this Charter we 
have done all that is expected of us.” 

But despite such warnings no national commission was established 
that year. Nor in the decade since. Canada shares with the Soviet Union 
and three other countries out of seventy-three member states the dis- 
tinction of having so far refused to establish some form of a commission, 
although the obligation to do so is written into the Charter of Unesco. 
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It is not as if there were no interest in this matter in Canada. 
Quite the contrary. Nearly every Canadian organization that could 
conceivably have any interest in Unesco affairs has urged the Govern- 
ment to establish a national commission. Some of them have done so 
repeatedly. In 1949 the matter was placed before the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. Many 
organizations again proposed a commission and the Massey Commis- 
sion recommended its establishment as part of the proposed “Canada 
Council.” That was back in May, 1951. Five years later, Canada is still 
without a commission, although we are once more informed that the 
long-awaited legislation including it with the proposed “Canada 
Council” may be introduced in the next session. 

During most of this time a secretary, usually a junior secretary, 
has been made available for Unesco matters in the Department of 
External Affairs. While the officials chosen for this task have been keen 
and able, it does not appear that they have been given to understand 
that their task was of any considerable importance. In any event, just 
as soon as one secretary learned something about Unesco affairs he 
would be transferred to other duties. Under the circumstances the 
man holding the temporary Unesco assignment has on many occasions 
been unable to cope with requests for information or service coming 
to him either from Unesco itself or from Canadian organizations. Many 
times he has had to rely on Canadian agencies to provide the necessary 
service. While this has always been done willingly, it was often given 
at considerable sacrifice; sometimes at considerable cost. Tasks and 
services that in other countries are performed by a national commission 
have in Canada “gone begging” or have fallen to a few hands. 


When Canadian delegations have been selected for General Con- 
ferences, the practice has been to nominate the members only a short 
time before the opening of the Conference. This has resulted in hard- 
ship to some; it has prevented anything like thorough study of the 
agenda before the Conference and it has meant little or no opportunity 
for a delegate to consult his colleagues in any effective way before 
leaving. Rarely has there been much publicity about what the delega- 
tion did, what problems were met, and what was accomplished. (It 
should be noted, however, that after the 1954 Conference held in 
Montevideo, one member, Bona Arsenault, M.P. made a strong speech 
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in the House of Commons in support of Unesco. The Department of 
External Affairs issued a useful report on the work done, there were 
some radio talks, and such journals as Canadian Education and the 
Queen's Quarterly have published excellent articles by members of 
the delegation. It is to be hoped that this good beginning indicates that 
there will be a more satisfactory approach in the future.) But as far 
as the past is concerned, while Canada has regularly paid her dues 
(which amount to something less than $300,000 a year), has fulfilled 
most of the minimum requirements of membership and her delegates 
have worked very hard at General Conference sessions, she has rarely 
taken the steps that would help gain a good return on the money and 
effort spent. Nor has she made anything like the contribution that could 
be expected. 

As far as Canadian individuals or organizations are concerned, 
their attitude to Unesco depends directly upon how remote or how 
close their relationship has been. Unesco has no warmer friends any- 
where than one Canadian trade unionist who attended an international 
conference on workers’ education and came back with a better under- 
standing of his own job. Or the French Catholic priest who learned 
a number of new techniques for his work with Indians at one Unesco 
seminar. Or a teacher who was present at a world seminar on art 
education. These are only three of many examples that could be cited. 
However, the general public, up to the present at least, neither knows 
nor cares very much about Unesco. 

Now what is the explanation for this indifference? Do other 
countries behave in a similar way? And what about Unesco’s record? 

Regarding the participation of other countries, two points can be 
made. Generally speaking, the more favored nations have found less 
direct benefit from Unesco activities than have countries where uni- 
versities, or a school system, or research facilities, or public libraries 
are now being established or re-built. Nevertheless, Britain, France, 
the United States, Australia, the Scandinavian countries, have all taken 
their obligations and opportunities in regard to Unesco much more 
seriously than has Canada. 

Program and Achievements 

Every Canadian who has looked at Unesco’s record of achieve- 

ment in the past few years has come away with considerable respect. 
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The task of an international agency is not an easy one; none of the 
agencies have found it so. But for Unesco the difficulties seemed to 
be compounded. First there is size. Seventy-three nations have now 
become Member States. Next there is scope. How do you set any limits 
to the work of Unesco. Its activities and services are organized under 
five main divisions—Education, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Cul- 
tural Activities, and Mass Communications, as well as an “exchange of 
persons” service. These fields stretch out endlessly, and many of the 
activities are notoriously difficult to bring into any rational administra- 
tive plan. 

Moreover, to the General Conferences came men of vision, con- 
viction and dreams from all over the world. All of their hopes, aspira- 
tions and causes were laid at the feet, or on the backs of the Unesco 
staff. There were many practical yet imaginative proposals amongst 
them; some for today, some only possible a decade or more hence. But 
there was no lack of hare-brained plans, often pressed with the utmost 
vigour and eloquence. One member of a recent Canadian delegation 
said, “I used to think some misguided member of the Unesco staff was 
assigned to think up these monstrous proposals. Not a bit. Each and 
every one of them is put forward in all seriousness by an accredited 
delegate of some Member State.” 

The secretariat of an international organization must be open to 
qualified men and women from member states. The Unesco secretariat 
is not only large, about 800 permanent staff with many others coming 
and going on short term contracts, but it also displays an astonishing 
variety in language, race, intellectual discipline and previous occupa- 
tion. Most of the tongues of the world are represented, although French 
and English are the principal languages, and French, English and 
American employees outnumber all the others. (For official purposes 
the languages used are French, English and Spanish, while Russian 
was added when the Soviet Union recently became a member.) It 
can be expected, in such a setting, that loyalty to country or group 
interest would be strong and the task of achieving a strong, harmonious 
staff team has been taxing indeed. 

Much of the time there has been a conflict over money. One 
Director-General, Dr. Torres-Bodet, resigned over budget cuts. At 
the recent General Conference a sizable increase was voted, due 
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mainly to the entry of several new states. (Both Canada and the United 
States now pay less than formerly.) The total budget has been brought 
up to about eleven million dollars a year which may seem a substantial 
sum but is actually only about half of what is needed to run the 
schools in Toronto. 


Unesco’s Program 
The process of trial-and-error, of criticism and amendment, has 
been going on constantly. In its first years, Unesco’s energies were 
directed toward post-war rehabilitation. In 1948, with Dr. Torres- 
Bodet of Mexico as Director-General, the primary task was a world- 
wide effort to eradicate ignorance and illiteracy. Emphasis in the past 
three years, with Dr. Luther Evans of the United States as Director- 
General, has shifted somewhat. There has been greater effort to con- 
centrate energies and resources on a few strategic projects and to 
achieve efficient administration. Unesco’s program now consists of 
general activities (which take about 33 per cent of the budget) and 
special activities, which receive the remaining portion. General activi- 
ties are of interest to all member states and constitute the continuing 
functions of Unesco: 
* collecting and exchanging information 
* encouraging international collaboration among specialists 
* advising the United Nations and other international agencies 
* promoting understanding of human rights and international co- 
operation 
* research 
The special activities are for a specified period and are practical mea- 
sures to meet concrete problems as, for example, helping India establish 
a public library system. A set of priorities has been chosen to guide 
the selection of projects, at least for the next two years. 


1. Free and compulsory education at the primary level. 
. Fundamental education. : 


2 
3. Relieving racial, social and international tensions. 
4 


. Achieving mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. 


. Scientific research for the improvement of living conditions. 
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Achievements. 


Unesco’s field of work is so broad that we shall deal only with 
some aspects of it for illustration. 


1. Fundamental Education and Technical Assistance. Along with 
the other international organizations, Unesco has been at work in all 
the under-developed regions of the world. It has succeeded in getting 
an elementary principle recognized that, along with science, tech- 
nology, hygiene and nutrition, there must be an “educational compo- 
nent,” that only through education will it be possible for people to 
learn to help themselves. Fundamental education has wider aims than 
mere literacy, however. It is concerned with the achievement of some 
competence in economic matters, health and social organization. Three 
fundamental education demonstration centres, the best known being 
at Patzucuaro, Mexico, have been established. A substantial body of 
literature on fundamental education and community development is 
being created and distributed in the countries that need it most. We 
often hear it said that, in today’s great struggle, the western world is 
doomed unless it can gain the friendship or allegiance of the “uncom- 
mitted” peoples in Latin America, Africa and Asia. It is precisely these 
countries that have given the chief support to Unesco and stand behind 
its work of fundamental education. 


2. Exchange of Persons. On a scale that is substantial, Unesco has 
encouraged and assisted students, teachers, administrators, govern- 
ment officials, technicians, professional men, farmers and trade union- 
ists to travel in other countries in order to gain some particular 
knowledge or skill or to learn about another people and culture. Unesco 
has been working continuously to improve the conditions under which 
these exchanges are carried out. Any thoughtful person realizes that 
a visit to a foreign country does not always result in greater harmony 
between people. There are those who have “travelled all round the 
world and never left Boston,” like a character in one of Marquand’s 
novels. Moreover, we should remember that most of the leaders of the 
Communist parties in the critical areas of the world have lived for a 
time in Britain, France or the United States. What did they learn about 
democracy on those visits? It is not the fact of travel but the kind or 
quality of experience that counts. Unesco officials have understood 
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this and are attempting to improve the selection and preparation of 
each candidate, his welcome and treatment while abroad, and his re- 
ception and return to work upon arrival in his own country. 


° 


S. International Store-house of Knowledge and Experience. Basic 
information, collected from every country, and on most of the intel- 
lectual disciplines or pursuits is being organized at Unesco head- 
quarters. In almost every field that one can mention it is now possible, 
without inordinate difficulty, to find out what is being done elsewhere 
and to be put directly in touch with those at work in other countries. 
In this connection Unesco is having some influence in the fight against 
the widespread restrictions on interchange of scientific information. 


4. Access to other Cultures. Excellent translations of notable books 
from Asian and African countries are now being prepared as well as 
from important European states whose languages are not widely 
known, such as Holland and Sweden. Low cost editions of many of 
these books will increasingly become available in French and English. 
By this means the libraries, schools and universities of Canada will 
soon be able to secure outstanding works from all other countries. 


5. Direct Aid Projects. Through such schemes as book coupons and 
gift coupons, Unesco has found some means for overcoming financial 
and administrative obstacles to cultural exchange. Many nations have 
covenanted together that they will end tariff and other barriers to the 
free flow of books, art treasures and other materials. 


6. Libraries. Unesco has taken the lead in a move through which 
many of the destroyed libraries of Europe are being re-created, with 
their collections restored, if not in printed form, then by microfilm. 
Effort has gone into the improvement of library standards everywhere 
and with help from Unesco the development of free public libraries 
has taken place in 38 different countries. 


7. Publications on Race. Outstanding social scientists have written 
about tensions between races and religions and these publications have 
been distributed simultaneously in several languages in every part 


of the world. These books, pamphlets, films, broadcasts, constitute the 
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most notable single contribution to the understanding of a topic of 
crucial importance. 
These are all rather general achievements. One can sometimes get 
a better impression of progress through a few specific illustrations. In 
the past two years Unesco has been responsible for: 
* starting 31 elementary schools for Arab refugee children; 
* starting a Braille system for tribes in Pakistan, where blindness is 
prevalent; 
* preparing a bibliography on all multilingual, scientific and technical 
dictionaries; 
* helping eight countries make a beginning in establishing a free 
compulsory elementary school system; 
* sending over one hundred art exhibitions through the schools and 
galleries of member states. 
This by no means exhausts the list but may be sufficient for illustra- 
tive purposes. To put it briefly, any country in the world is now able to 
secure much of the fruits of others’ experience and particularly to 
obtain books, pamphlets, films and works of art. 


Unesco View of Canada. 


What is the attitude of Unesco officials to Canada? This is not 
easy to gauge because of their natural reluctance to say very much. 
But it is certainly mixed. The secretariat are not unaware of Canadian 
accomplishments in education, science and the arts. A Canadian, the 
Jate Victor Doré, was chosen the first Chairman of the Executive Board. 
Men like Dr. D. C. Gaitskill and Dr. Arnold Walter have been selected 
as chairmen of international conferences on art and music education, 
and Canadians have given leadership to several projects in adult 
education. Some members of Canadian delegations have made very 
tavorable impressions at General Conferences. More Canadians would 
be welcomed both in the secretariat and on international missions. 


But our apparent aloofness to Unesco affairs is very puzzling. Why 
no national commission? Why does Canada fail to take part in so many 
international gatherings? Particularly, as in last year’s conference on 
educational television, why will we not contribute from our rich 
experience for the benefit of other countries? Canada is also known for 
one consistent stand at all General Conferences—cut the budget. It 
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seems that on every conceivable occasion the Canadian delegation 
has spoken and voted for the lowest budget figure under discussion. 
One Unesco official in commenting on this privately, said: “We know 
that in many international affairs Canada has shown herself open- 
handed and ready to assume more than her share of responsibility. 
But here you always appear in the guise of a bookkeeper. I don’t think 
we would mind’ your constant pressure to cut the budget so much 
‘after all the United Kingdom usually takes the same position) if you 
would show more interest in what was done with the money.” 


Criticism of Unesco in Canada 


Mr. Bora Arsenault, M.P. gave an exceedingly favorable report 
on Unesco to the House of Commons after his return from the Monte- 
video Conference. But one does find misgivings and criticism of Unesco 
in Canada. This may be worth some attention, not that the criticism, 
upon analysis, is very significant, but because it does give some under- 
standing of the difficulties to be met in the future. The charges heard 
most frequently through the years are: 


That the work of Unesco is irrelevant to Canada. In one sense this 
is a telling criticism. Certainly Unesco’s greatest achievements so far 
(and who would have it otherwise?) have been in assisting countries 
with ill-developed intellectual resources. But it is surely fallacious to 
think that this is of no concern to Canada, or that our contribution to 
underdeveloped countries should be limited to wheat and machinery. 
Moreover, the dullest imagination may see, after a moment's reflection, 
that much that Unesco is doing has considerable significance for 
Canada. Let us consider what might seem to be the least likely example, 
the project in which scientists, engineers and government officials from 
twenty-three different countries are studying together how to make 
the deserts of the world once more habitable by man. While we think 
of Canada as free of deserts, we may be able to learn much that may 
save us from desert conditions in the future. Moreover, it is precisely 
the kind of united effort that characterizes this project which will be 
needed if we are ever to make more adequate use of our Arctic lands. 
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That Unesco's publications give a vague and distorted impression 
of its work. This may have been the case in the past. But, while the 
present publications are varied in subject and uneven in quality, many 
of them have received a very high rating by Canadian scholars in the 
Unesco Review. Perhaps Unesco has not done enough to present its 
own work in a favorable light. But at what organization operating on 
a modest budget cannot this charge be levelled? 


That Unesco's program has attempted to cover too many activities. 
Everyone who has had anything to do with Unesco seems to agree 
about this. Accordingly, as noted earlier, the new program has been 
designed to use available resources for fewer projects ot high priority. 


That Unesco fostered a ridiculously extravagant scheme in the 
Amazon Valley. It is quite true that Unesco did foster such a scheme. 
It may be true that it was a stupid error. Assuming that it was, the 
scheme was halted more than six years ago. Unesco has started some 
other projects, including a cultural history of mankind, which some 
believe are blunders. But such schemes must now run the gauntlet of 
searching scrutiny in a General Conference, in the Executive Board 
and in the Secretariat. 

Perhaps a short digression may be permitted here. Contrast for a 
moment two phenomena. When a company like Imperial Oil, working 
in a proven field, and using all of the latest scientific equipment, drills 
a dozen holes each costing a very large sum of money, it is assumed that 
some of the holes will be dry. When we read of this, we think nothing 
of such costly failures and turn our thoughts to the wells that flow. 
And this is in a field where the problem is relatively simple, where 
there is extensive experience, and where every step of the process is 
protected with the most elaborate scientific checking devices. But in 
the new, unexplored, baffling realm of ideas, where exists hardly any 
guide or chart, a single failure, or even a modest success may bring 
down opprobrium and scorn. The result of this may be that Unesco 
will tend to be much too careful, will be too timorous to adventure, 
and that there will be little risk capital for ideas. 


That the Director-General was an agnostic. Disregarding the 
question of whether this should really disqualify a man for such a post, 
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it is enough to say that it refers to Dr. Julian Huxley who left the 
employ of Unesco more than six years ago. 


That too much time at Unesco is spent in politics. Certainly poli- 
tics are rarely forgotten. One might be tempted to say, “but of course.” 
In what international organization today is this not true? The comment 
reminds one of a conversation overheard on an airplane flying from 
Washington to New York when one business man said to another, 
“The trouble with the government is that they pay too damned much 
attention to the voter.” If, as we continue to be told, there is a con- 
tinuing “struggle for men’s minds” then we might as well expect that 
political considerations will continue to be of great importance in an 
organization dealing with education, science and cuiture. 


That Unesco is under Communist control. This charge is com- 
pletely false. The Russians and many non-Communist states have often 
argued that Unesco is nothing but a mouthpiece and sounding board 
for the State Department of the United States. A few of the Member 
States of Unesco have Communist governments and in the future these 
countries will certainly supply some members of the secretariat. At 
present, as far as one can tell, the handful of men and women from 
these countries on Unesco’s staff have had to leave their homeland be- 
cause of their anti-Communist position. After the most rigorous inquiry 
into this question, an American investigating committee appointed by 
Secretary of State Dulles announced that there was no substance 
whatsoever in the charge. 


That there is strong organized opposition in Canada. It has some- 
times been alleged that most Unesco activities are opposed in French 
Canada. While there is undoubtedly some criticism there, as anywhere 
else, some of the most vocal Canadian supporters of Unesco are French- 
speaking Catholics. A Laval University professor who has completed an 
important mission for Unesco says that his acquaintances in the uni- 
versity, government and church were unanimously in support of his 
undertaking the position and keenly interested in the result. Likewise 
it is argued that the departments of education always look askance at 
anything that may threaten their control of educational affairs. Perhaps 
the only answer that needs to be given is that the Canadian Education 
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Association which is maintained by the official departments and boards 
of education is closely in touch with Unesco activities and has officially 
endorsed the idea of a “national commission” on more than one occa- 
sion. 

As is often the case, complaints actually reveal more about the 
critic than about the organization under scrutiny. In assessing this 
criticism one should also remember that many of those who have the 
closest contact with Unesco hold a very different view. We have 
mentioned that a member of Parliament from Quebec gave a highly 
favorable report in the House of Commons after his return from the 
Montevideo Conference. Another member of the delegation, F. K. 
Stewart, writing in Canadian Education, put it this way: 

It must be strongly asserted that Unesco is an ambitious and extremely 
useful experiment in a vague and very difficult area . . . Considering the 
problems and challenges with which Unesco is confronted, the tremen- 
dous contrasts in geography, culture and national outlook, and the 
relative limits of its headquarters resources, the wonder is not that it 
does so little, but that it accomplishes so much. 


Through the years there has been a measure of participation by 
Canadians in Unesco affairs. Visiting Unesco fellows have studied in 
Canada. About sixty of these were supported from Canadian funds, the 
rest from the Unesco budget. Much of this work was handled through 
the Canadian Council for Reconstruction through Unesco, now no 
longer in existence. No thorough appraisal of the results has been 
attempted, but if one can judge from personal letters received from 
more than a score of these visitors, Canada has gained some warm 
friends abroad and Canadian institutions are becoming considerably 
better known. Some of these visitors have also left their mark on 
Canadian organizations. Canadians who have had most to do with 
these fellowships believe that this activity has been of considerable 
value to Canada and urge that more Canadian money be made avail- 
able for this purpose in addition to the somewhat similar program 
under the Colombo Plan. 


The Unesco Review provides brief criticism of all Unesco publi- 
cations that may be of any value in Canada. The reviews, in both 
English and French, go out to interested people in the arts, libraries, 
universities, scientific societies, departments of education, school boards 
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and national organizations. At first some organizations showed little 
interest but there has been a larger and more generous response to 
every succeeding issue. 

Only one Unesco seminar, on the teaching of geography, has been 
held in Canada, but those who participated have urged that similar 
affairs should be arranged. 

Unesco has a very tiny film budget, but a single film World 
Without End has been shown to a million Canadians bringing them 
information about the meaning of technical assistance and fundamental 
education. The response to this film has been enthusiastic and it is 
hoped that more such films will soon be in distribution. 

There is increasing Canadian interest in Unesco aid programs. 
In 1955 the Women’s Institutes of Ontario and the Toronto branch of 
the United Nations Association raised sizable sums for the Unesco 
Gift Coupon scheme. Mrs. J. L. Houck of the Women's Insti- 
tutes, reports that this project is not looked upon as charity but rather 
as a practical, dramatic way for Canadian women to study international 
affairs. 

Mention has been made of the individuals who have profited im- 
mensely from Unesco meetings. Most of the occasions where there has 
been this happy result seem to have come about by chance. That is, 
the individual just happened to be on hand and available, receiving 
the opportunity because no official action had been taken to have 
Canada represented otherwise. On too many occasions the organiza- 
tion most interested in a particular conference or seminar did not hear 
about it in time to select a suitable candidate or raise the necessary 
funds. More than once notice arrived only after the event had already 
begun. If someone is to go from Canada to Europe, several months 
are needed for selection, fund-raising, and securing a leave of absence. 
Noting the many events in which Canada was not represented as well 
as the satisfactory reports of those few who have attended, one can 
only conclude that good planning would produce considerably higher 
accomplishment. 


The Future 


What must be done if Unesco is to grow in significance and in- 
fluence? At least three considerations must be kept in mind. 
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1. Unesco must have much more than the nominal support of member 
states. In the case of a few countries there is a continuous, regular and 
vigorous relationship between the educators, artists and scientists of 
that country and Unesco. In other countries this does not exist. Unesco 
cannot function effectively, with a comparatively tiny budget and 
staff, without the critical, thoughtful and responsible support of in- 


dividuals, organizations and member governments. 


2. The Secretariat needs to be strengthened. As in most organizations 
the main load is carried by the full-time personnel. Unesco has many 
able, efficient, hard-working and loyal staff members. But, while the 
general level of competence is certainly high, more men and women 
of first-class ability are needed. 

Critics of Unesco have sometimes pictured the staff as a coterie 
of bearded philosophers sitting around Paris cafes. Reality is very 
different. Generally speaking, they are men and women who work 
extremely long hours at their desks, inundated by correspondence 
from all parts of the world and obliged to attend innumerable confer- 
ences, seminars and committees. If there is error it is probably on the 
side of too little time for reflection rather than too much. 


8. Choices ahead. Unesco has been somewhat at the mercy of both 
its friends and its enemies. With the deepest conviction its friends 
have urged a program of technical assistance, educational relief and 
aid to underdeveloped peoples. That these are worthy, no one would 
gainsay. Its enemies have condemned Unesco for being impractical 
and inefficient, for being too academic and too intellectual. Under 
pressure to be practical and to provide aid to the needy, Unesco can 
easily fail to give sufficient attention to scholarship or the encourage- 
ment of intellectual and cultural pursuits, upon which, ultimately, 
everything else rests. Unless care is exercised, Unesco may become 
little more than an educational relief or service station rather than a 
great international centre for all who are concerned about the mind 
and spirit of man. 


Next Steps. 


What about the future of Unesco relations in Canada? At least 
as far as the next General Conference is concerned there is deep 
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concern. The Conference will be held in New Delhi and it is certain to 
prove an ideological battle ground where the delegations of Soviet and 
Western nations will be under close scrutiny of South-east Asian 
peoples. Much of the debate will be about fundamental education and 
community development, two subjects on which Canada can contribute 
and in which Canada has an enviable international reputation. The 
significance of this Conference is fully understood by Department of 
External Affairs officials and more staff time has been given to Unesco 
relations in recent months. 


For the future a number of suggestions have been made: 


* information about all important seminars and conferences that are 
open to Canadians should be widely distributed in Canada at least 
six months in advance of the activity; 
funds should be provided for assisting attendance at international 
events in which Canada or important Canadian organizations have 
a considerable interest; 
delegates to General Conferences should be named several weeks 
in advance and arrangements should be made for them to report to 
Canadian organizations upon their return; 
further Unesco seminars should be planned in Canada when the 
subject is one in which some unique contribution has been made 
in this country, (for example, the use of radio and films in adult and 
fundamental education); 
funds should be provided for an increased number of Unesco fellows 
coming to Canada; 


Canadians should be encouraged to take positions in the Unesco 
secretariat, on missions abroad and at international seminars; 


the further distribution of worthwhile Unesco publications, films, 
recordings, art and scientific exhibits should be fostered; 


ways should be found to assist Canadian librarians and research 
students to make fuller use of the exceedingly valuable “clearing 
house” and library maintained by Unesco. 


Most of these proposals are feasible and do not require much 
money. But all of them are likely to be impeded or inhibited unless some 
direct administrative machinery is provided such as has been suggested 
in a national commission. 
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By its membership in Unesco Canada is committed to the establish- 
ment of such a commission. The idea has been supported by members 
of all parties and on several occasions in the House of Commons. It 
has been recommended, not once, but many times over a period of ten 
long years by the responsible Canadian organizations most concerned. 

A report of the Department of External Affairs dated February 
25, 1955, says: “It is by endeavoring to secure popular participation in 
its activities on a well-organized national basis that Unesco can pro- 
bably acquire greater strength and stability.” This means a national 
commission of some kind. With patience, and respect, we are entitled 
to ask how much longer we must wait. 





Is Television a Threat? 


— A SYMPOSIUM — 


Will the traditional “book culture” collapse before the onslaught of the mass 
media? What has been the effect of TV on the cultural habits of Canadians? 
What kind of intellectual fare is available? What is the response? Is the autono- 
mous pattern of French Canadian life in jeopardy? Has the Canadian University 
any responsibility for the effective educational use of this new medium? These 
are some of the questions discussed in a symposium on Canadian TV presented 
in June at the annual meeting of the Humanities Association of Canada. The 
papers by Neil Morrison, André Laurendeau and Robin Harris are printed here 
with the permission of the Humanities Association. 


Neil Morrison Andre Laurendeau 








7) TV and the Humanities 


by New Morrison 


To me the fact that the Humanities Association is devoting a full session of 
its annual conference to a discussion of television is an event of more than passing 
significance. It indicates an awareness of the power and influence of the new 
medium and a concern about its social effects. Even if you personally despise 
and reject television as a cheap form of vaudeville entertainment, even if you 
are convinced that television really is a threat to the humanist, you cannot avoid 
being concerned with it so long as you care about human values and the future 
of our society. 


Television has burst on us with such speed and suddeness, it has become so 
pervasive and occupies such a central role in the daily lives of millions of 
people, it is so complex in its operations and so powerful in its impact, that it 
is difficult to describe comprehensively and concisely. You are forced to examine 
it piece-meal and in so doing probably present a distorted picture of the reality. 
Further, because its history is so recent and because it is still changing and 
developing so rapidly, it is almost impossible at this stage to arrive at any 
clear and satisfactory evaluation of its social effects. The least one can say, as 
André L.aurendeau did in a recent article in the Montreal daily, Le Devoir, is 
that it is an instrument of either great promise or menace. The more I observe 
the operations of the medium, the more I study the data already gathered by 
social scientists, the more I become convinced personally that the weight of 
the evidence is on the side of promise. This may simply be the result of pro- 
fessional rationalization or an essentially optimistic outlook on man and society 
but, since we are operating to a considerable extent in the realm of opinion, I 
give you mine for what it is worth with the hope that it will be sufficiently 
provocative to arouse critical discussion. 

To examine some aspects of the nature of the medium, particularly in 
relation to the humanities, I would like to approach it from two sides: first, the 
audience in Canada, indicating something about its size, nature and reactions; 
and secondly, an examination of the nature of a few of the programs being pre- 
sented to that audience. 

Perhaps my strongest conviction is that no other single factor will be so 
influential in shaping the future life of this country as television. The importance 
of national policy in relation to television, which is now being examined publicly 
by the Fowler Commission, is obvious. The unity and integrity of Canadian 
national life have always depended to a high degree on our systems of transporta- 
tion and communication. 

The speed with which Canadians have adopted television is indicative of 
the important role they expect it to play in their lives. The expansion of televi- 
sion throughout the world since 1946 has been remarkably rapid. But nowhere— 
including the United States—has the rate of development been so rapid and so 
dramatic as in Canada. In many respects Canada is now the second most 
important television country in the world. 
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To appreciate the significance of this development in terms of national life, 
let's take a look at some of the basic facts. In the summer of 1952 there was 
no Canadian television and about 100,000 receivers, concentrated mostly in 
Southern Ontario. Scarcely four years later, by July 1956, there will be thirty- 
six stations, twenty-nine English and seven French, broadcasting in all parts 
of the country and linked together in the national system either by micro-wave 
relay or by kinescope recording. Montreal and Toronto are two of the largest 
r'V production centres in the world—both rivalling Hollywood and London 
after New York. Over half of all Canadian‘ families—more than two million 
households—will have television in their homes. A twenty-fold increase in 
under four years! Over eighty per cent of the whole population will be 
within good viewing range of a television station. In a great many areas, 
TV ownership will include at least two-thirds of all families, rising to four- 
fifths or more in the densely populated metropolitan centres of Montreal and 
Toronto, as well as Windsor. 

Canadian families owning sets probably spend more time watching tele- 
vision than in any other one activity except sleeping, working and going to 
school. On a reasonably conservative estimate, Canadians are spending right 
now between 125 and 150 million man-hours a week watching television. Between 
7.30 and 10.30 p.m. any evening of the week in most areas, at least seventy per 
cent of the sets are usually in use and not infrequently the percentage of sets 
turned on rises to eighty-five or ninety. Naturally in the afternoon, at supper-time 
or in the late evening the numbers are not as high. A recent study which the 
CBC Bureau of Audience Research did in Ottawa and Toronto about listening 
and viewing habits of pre-school children indicated that over ninety per cent 
of families with small children have sets. 

The spread of television ownership among different segments of the 
population seems to have followed similar patterns in the United States, England 
and Canada—although the process has been condensed into a shorter time period 
in this country. Initially, buying tended to be confined to the upper-income 
groups but it quickly spread throughout all strata with the middle-income and 
middle-education levels predominating. Those with more education and more 
outside interests were more reluctant in accepting the new invention, although 
young children in a family provided a strong countervailing force. Continuing 
resistance to television seems to be concentrated within two groups: the pro- 
fessionals and the very low income levels. Among the former, the resistance is 
based on social criticism of the medium and they are much more articulate 
than any other group in citing, in addition to the possible benefits of television, 
its disadvantages. Professor Frederick Elkin, of the Sociology Department of 
McGill, conducted an interesting study in Montreal] last year. It was an examina- 
tion of the attitudes of an upper middle-class suburban community to television 
in relation to the values of the group. Let me quote Dr. Elkin’s conclusions which 
in general coincide with the results of research done elsewhere. They are 
relevant to the topic we are discussing and summarize the reactions of what 
seems to me to be a key group in our society. Dr. Elkin writes: 
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The general hypothesis of the project was that the residents of Hampstead would 
react to TV in ways befitting their general upper middle class orientation and 
perspective. The project sought data to check this hypothesis in the two areas of 
child training and social life. 

In general, the respondents do have a common value system. They value com- 
munity activities; family solidarity: and intellectual and cultural activities, both for 
themselves and their children. Along with these interests, the respondents also 
place a value on an active social and outdoor life. 

However, the residents of Hampstead are not completely in accord in attitudes 
and feelings and many differences are manifested between those who own TV sets 
and those who do not. Those who own sets have come to accept TV as part of 
their daily lives They say that TV has not seriously changed their family life and 
they generally like the programming. They admit that TV has brought about some 
problems with their children, problems of homework, bedtime, or inadequate 
reading, but these problems are not serious and can, be adequately handled. In 
general, these respondents do not seem enthusiastic about the positive advantages 
of TV and do not wholeheartedly defend it; however, they do feel that TV does 
entertain and, if controlled, will do no significant harm to their children; it may, 
in fact, be beneficial. 

The respondents who do not own TV sets—a group which includes many pro- 
fessional people—are less sympathetic to TV. They watch a few programs, they 
condemn the programming, they know fewer people who have TV sets, and 
suggest that they now lead active, interesting lives without TV. Over half say 
they eventually expect to buy sets, but only when programs improve. 

Returning to our original hypothesis, we find it is neither clearly confirmed nor 
disconfirmed. The respondents are not a homogeneous group and do not all have 
similar attitudes towards TV. However, they all do roughly acknowledge the same 
value system. Those who disapprove of TV do so because it does not meet their 
upper middle class values; those who approve do so because it does not disrupt and 
may even encourage this same value system. Their defense of TV is not that 
‘it keeps kids out of mischief’, or “gives people something to do”, or “just 
entertains”, but rather that TV can be instructive and educational and can enter- 
tain through such p S$ as news and good plays and variety shows. Thus an 
explanation of the differences between the attitudes of those who own sets and 
those who do not must go beyond an analysis of values. 


I would like to raise the question, which I hope we will have time to 
discuss, whether the differences in attitudes to television which Prof. Elkin found 
among a relatively homogeneous group of the population may not in fact arise 
from transformations which are now in progress in our society as a result of 
the technological revolution of recent years. We are shifting from a work- 
oriented to a leisure-oriented society, from an economy of scarcity to one of 
abundance, from production-mindedness to consumption-mindedness. Thus, 
basic changes are taking place in our patterns of living and in our value systems. 
At the same time I do not want to suggest that an objective description or 
analysis of a social situation implies endorsement or relieves the humanist from 
the responsibility of making value judgments about the nature and effects of 
the process. But an understanding of social behaviour is surely a prerequisite 
‘to evaluation in the light of whatever principles one holds to be right and 
important. 


Now let me turn briefly to the producer, as opposed to the consumer, side 
of TV and focus first on one particular program which may illustrate some of 
the potentialities and problems of the medium, especially in the field of the 
humanities. I have deliberately picked an experimental program as a special 
case because it illustrates more clearly some points I wish to make. 
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This performance was announced in the CBC Times under the heading: 
“CBC Television Presents—Kafka’s Tormented Hero—‘The Trial’—on ‘CBC Folio’ 
April 29th”. Incidentally, it was also announced by promotional spots in advance 
on TV and it is interesting to speculate about the expectations of viewers who 
had never heard of Kafka—did the title suggest a murder mystery along the 
lines of “Dragnet” or a political trial like “The Dreyfus Affair” which had been 
on Folio earlier in the year? Not enough attention has yet been paid to these 
important problems of manner of presentation, of the images created in the 
minds of viewers, of the way in which viewers perceive a program—particularly 
one which is unusual, difficult to interpret or potentially disturbing. The story 
in CBC Times did a good interpretive job but it only went to a very limited 
readership. 

“On April 29th”, the story read, “CBC Folio will present ‘The Trial’, a 
drama based on Franz Kafka’s extraordinary novel of a man victimized by 
circumstances largely incomprehensible and beyond his power to control. The 
stage play, by Bert Greene and Aaron Fine, was presented recently in English 
by Montreal’s Théatre du Nouveau Monde under the direction of Rupert 
Caplan, who has adapted it for television and will direct the Folio performance. 
The cast headed by Griffith Brewer as Kafka’s tormented hero, Joseph K., will 
be the same as in the Thédtre du Nouveau Monde production. “The Trial’ will 
be produced in the CBC Montreal television studios by Louis Georges Carrier”. 

The producer’s interpretation of the play is then reported at some length. 
Mr. Caplan is quoted as saying, in part: “In my approach to the play I disagree 
with Claudel (i.e. Paul Claudel’s interpretation of the philosophy of Kafka) 
in the dogma of original sin. I have made the focal point of my 
production, and conception of Kafka’s meaning, the fact that Joseph K. is 
guilty of innocence. Innocence of the realities of life and resentment at his 
inability to accept and conform . . . The play is written as a sort of dream-like 
tone poem with an inescapable and relentless finality which began when Joseph 
K. was born. The production is calculated to create an atmosphere of unreality 
and no realistic props or sets will be used. “The Trial’ makes the audience an 
essential part of the play, since they are in fact both judge and jury.” 

Feelings of guilt, original sin, resentment, frustration, persecution, a 
possessive mother and a jealous father, attitudes to the opposite sex—all themes 
dealing with fundamental and universal human problems, calculated strongly 
to attract or repel, and deliberately presented in an atmosphere of unreality 
which, incidentally, the production succeeded admirably in creating. 

I won't attempt an evaluation of Kafka’s work except to say that I myself 
have found it fascinating, difficult and frequently depressing. I think the literary 
critics among you would agree that he is not one of the easiest writers of the 
twentieth century to understand and that his work is highly imaginative, ab- 
stract and symbolical in character. In other words, hardly “mass entertainment” 
on the level of “Our Miss Brooks” or “I Love Lucy”. Yet the expectation—based 
on audience size estimates for Folio earlier in the winter—was that this per- 
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formance would go into approximately 400,000 Canadian homes from St. John’s 
Newfoundland, to Nanaimo, B.C. In some areas of the country, viewers who 
did not like Folio could watch some other program on an American station. 
In other areas there was no choice except to turn off the set—and this is 
something the majority of TV set owners don’t like to do. They’ve paid two 
to three hundred dollars or more for a set and they expect to be entertained—or 
at least informed . . . When something seems to them to be meaningless or 
incomprehensible there is apt to be a not unnatural resentment. 

This sort of situation presents a real and continuing problem to the program 
planners. And the problem isn’t confined to something as intellectually difficult 
and emotionally devastating as the play we have been discussing—for example, 
such a well-known and popular opera as Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro” given 
in a two-hour production another Sunday evening. Some people just don't like 
opera, but should that prevent many other people who do from having an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it? Although the problem is eased it still exists even when there is 
a choice of programs. Good TV producers have an urge to do something creative 
and significant—to explore the medium. They say—you need to experiment if 
the art is to develop. Besides, how do you know what people will like until you 
give them a chance to find out? As one man said to me a propos of “The Trial’: 
“You can’t just go on giving them pap—you have to give them something to 
think about occasionally—something provocative.” 

Well, “The Trial” was certainly provocative. As I sat watching—excited, and 
impressed with an unusual and creative use of the medium to present important 
and moving ideas and feelings—I could not help wondering what was happening 
to other members of the audience who knew less than I did about Kafka and 
who had had no advance preparation aside from a restrained minute and a half 
introductory announcement—which many people would have missed by tuning 
in late. I said to my wife: “This is wonderful—TV at its best—but I'll bet there 
will be protests about it tomorrow”. And there were—phone calls and letters and 
derogatory comments in the press, as well as laudatory reviews. But the reactions 
were far from being entirely negative. Many viewers expressed their enthusiasm. 
Excerpts from two letters, both from Toronto, where alternative programs were 
available at the same time from the Buffalo stationis illustrate the opposing reac- 
tions: “Franz Kafka’s ‘The Trial on CBC Folio was not in the interest of public 
mental welfare. Why ignore the wealth of English and American literature in 
favor of a mediocre product of an unhealthy mind?” F.S.—“I am writing to thank 
and congratulate you for the performance of Kafka’s ‘Tria? on CBC Folio. I found 
this to be a most excellent performance, a subtle interpretation which skilfully 
blended the intelligible with the elusive. And I admired your intestinal fortitude 
in selecting this play, a fortitude which, in view of the after-effects, some might 
regard as fool-hardiness. But I trust that your selection was based on the 
conviction that a certain percentage of your programs ought to be of high, even 
esoteric, calibre. And I do hope that the rude cries of those whose mental age is 
16 will not intimidate you.” E.L.F. 
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The comment of the newspaper boy on a street corner in Montreal, which the 
producer told me about, is also revealing. “Mr. Caplan”, he said, “I saw your 
play last night. It was very disturbing but I couldn't leave it and stayed with 
it. But what was it all about?” Caplan spent twenty minutes with the boy 
explaining the play and pointed out that the man was guilty of inability to face 
reality. “Oh, now I see.” If Caplan or someone else capable of doing a friendly, 
informal chat had taken ten or fifteen minutes at the opening of the TV 
performance to set the scene and explain what the play was about, it probably 
would have resulted in many more people enjoying and benefiting from the 
presentation. Television differs in this respect from the theatre or even the 
movies where self-selected audiences are more or less prepared for the particular 
performance and usually know what to expect. TV audiences need some kind 
of introduction or preparation for unusual productions perhaps along the lines 
of what NBC did to set the scene for “The Sleeping Beauty”—designed to 
instruct the children but capable of holding the attention of adults too. This, 
is part of the process of taste educaion which can be done so effecively by TV. 

Personally, I saw a new and deeper meaning in Kafka’s story as a result 
of watching the TV performance. It also confirmed the impression I had on 
two or three previous occasions that you can have a genuinely moving experience 
as a result of a TV performance similar in kind to those aroused by a good play 
in the theatre or by an outstanding film. “The Trial” also convinced me that 
television can do a creative job of a different kind than those possible on radio 
or the stage. I have not seen any of the stage versions but I doubt if such a 
presentation could capture the same sense of timeless and spaceless unreality 
as did TV—the sense conveyed by this passage from Kafka’s diary for 1921 which 
I came across while exploring the volumes again after the performance. “All is 
imaginary—family, office, friends, the street, all imaginary, far away or close 
at hand, the woman; the truth that lies closest, however, is only this, that you 
are beating your head against the wall of a windowless and doorless cell”. 

To appreciate one dimension of television—that of size or reach— it is in- 
teresting to compare audience figures for the stage and TV performances of 
“The Trial”. (These figures are estimates only—and I won't bore you with the 
details of how they were calculated. The television figures are derived from 
surveys done periodically by commercial market research firms and I have 
deliberately tried to err on the conservative side.) The play was performed 
twelve times at the Theatre du Nouveau Monde before a total audience of 
probably 6,000. Last year the same dramatic version ran for over eight months 
in New York at the Provincetown—a small, specialized theatre—with a probable 
total audience of not more than 45,000 people. A grand total, in eight and a half 
months on the stage in New York and Montreal of around 50,000 spectators as 
compared with a possible 700,000 people for a single showing on TV across 
Canada. Even if half the viewers or more didn’t stay with it, you still have a 
sizeable audience for a significant but difficult play. Also remember that (to the 
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best of my knowledge) Montreal was the only city in the country which had 
an opportunity of seeing this play, until it was presented on television. 

On the first two Sundays in March the CBC presented in the Folio series 
on the English TV network, the musical adaptation of “Anne of Greengables” 
and “The Small Rain”, an original drama by the well-known Canadian writer, 
Lister Sinclair. The latter I think you could also describe as a serious drama 
dealing with basic human values and relations. Toronto is a competitive TV 
area with four stations generally available. For these weeks two survey com- 
panies reported that Folio was reaching on CBLT between twenty and twenty- 
five percent of the total TV audience in the area at 10:00 p.m. and another five 
percent was watching it on the Hamilton station. The Folio productions were 
competing with “Appointment with Adventure” on WBEN-TV in Buffalo which 
drew a little over half the total audience. On the other Buffalo station “Amateur 
Hour” attracted an audience somewhat smaller than Folio. A conservative 
estimate would indicate that Folio had a total audience in the reception area of 
the Toronto station of between 225 and 250,000 people. A very respectable 
audience for what might be regarded as serious or cultural programs. 

In Montreal around 130,000 persons weekly watched these and other Folio 
presentations such as “Hedda Gabbler”, “The Philanderer” by Shaw, “Macbeth”, 
the National Ballet, Katherine Dunham, the Dance Drama Group from New 
York, “The Marriage of Figaro”, “The Story of the Dreyfus Trial”, a satirical 
musical revue of the Canadian scene in 1955 and so on. It would require a 
run of 4 or 5 months at His Majesty’s Theatre for a play like “Hedda Gabbler” to 
play to that many people. When was the last time a play, ballet or opera ran for 
four months in Montreal? 


Further how many of the families who have had the opportunity to watch 
these artistic events on TV would be able to afford a night at the theatre for 
two, three or four people at a cost of from five to ten dollars or more? Or, if you 
look at it another way, what proportion of the TV audiences which are now 
watching good drama, ballet, opera, musical comedy, graphic art, have pre- 
viously had the opportunity, the means or the inclination to find out if these 
cultural activities appealed to them? 


So far, I have been talking about Montreal, one of our two great metro- 
politan centres, which is relatively rich in cultural and entertainment resources. 
What opportunities do even the social or intellectual elite have to attend artistic 
events of this kind in places like Sydney or the Sault, or in rural areas? As many 
people were exposed to Franz Kafka’s stark drama in five counties of central 
Nova Scotia as saw the play during its eight month run in a small New York 
theatre. In the same area, one week in January, a survey showed that sixty per 
cent of the TV households kept their sets on during a Citizens Forum discussion 
of the question “Do We All Share in tht National Prosperity?” Around 40,000 
people tuned in to a serious discussion—almost as many as had watched the 
Denny Vaughan variety show the night before. 
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“The Trial”, which I have discussed in some detail, was in the nature of 
an experimental drama. Let’s take a look at another program series which also has 
a special purpose and, consequently, tends to appeal to a more select and 
smaller audience—“Concert Hour” or “lHeure du Concert” from Montreal. 
This program has included such works—in whole or in part—as “l’Heure 
Espagnole” by Ravel, “The Magic Flute” by Mozart, “Il Tabarro” and 
“La Tosca” by Puccini, Massenet’s “Manon”, Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”~and 
excerpts from the works of many other famous composers, choreographers and 
writers, as well as some original Canadian work in ballet or music. 

In this area of entertainment—which I think one can safely say is 
directly that of the humanities—television is rendering an unusual service. 
Peter Dwyer who writes penetrating and informed criticisms of TV from time 
to time for the Ottawa Citizen described it very well in a recent review: 

During the past season, “i’Heure du Concert” has performed a first class service 
in Canada by making it pare for thousands of people to see excerpts from 
operas which it is difficult if not impossible to see elsewhere on the stage in 
Canada. And to this extent the CBC, as it were, takes over the functions in a 


modern society once performed by the Esterhazys and other great patrons of 
music in the past. 


For the more fortunate, Thursday provides a constant and happy reminder of 
evenings spent in the great opera houses of the world; for others, it must provide 
again and again exciting first adventures into a visual world only half-known by 
radio or recording. It is‘ on this latter score, and precisely because l’Heure du 
Concert has such an important function for our younger people, that some cri- 
ticisms may be in order when perhaps plans are being made for the fall. 


Dwyer is discussing here only one weekly program but the point he makes 
about the function of television in the area of music, opera, ballet, mrsical 
comedy and good drama, is strengthened even further if one thinks of some 
of the other outstanding programs which have been available to viewers across 
the country either from the United States or Canada. Consider such things 
as the NBC Opera Theatre’s performance of Menotti’s “The Saint of Bleeker 
Street”, or the Sadler's Wells performance of the classic ballet “The Sleeping 
Beauty”, “Cyrano de Bergerac”, Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopatra” and the 
wonderful two-hour performance of the Broadway production of “Peter Pan” 
which was so enthusiastically received that it was repeated. Thirty million 
viewers in the U.S. for some of these classics and twice that number for “Peter 
Pan” says something significant about the interests and tastes of a sizeable 
section of the mass audience. Or again, look at the response to two first-rate 
original TV dramas presented on Kraft Theater—“Marty” and “Patterns”—the 
latter repeated several times so great was popular interest and acclaim. Both of 
them were sensitively written, moving works of integrity and insight—both 
dealt in searching and sometimes hard-hitting fashion with problems of human 
relations and human values central to modern life. They reflected in dramatic 
form aspects of reality in such a way as to touch the lives and emotions of 
viewers. While the impact of any particular item or group of items communicated 
by one of the mass media is practically impossible to measure or predict, and 
the effects of the same work may be almost as various as the number of different 
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individuals and situations in which it is received or perceived, one may perhaps 
assume that these modern mass-produced dramas of ideas did enable many 
people to gain greater insight about themselves and their society. 

Or, in terms solely of Canadian life and culture, we might ask ourselves 
about the possible social effects of two shows such as Bill Mitchell’s “The Black 
Bonspiel of Willie McCrummin” and the adaptation for TV of L. M. Mont- 
gomery’s children’s classic “Anne of Green Gables” . . . Both of them were 
strictly Canadian—one reflecting life in a small Prairie town and the other, life 
in P.E.I. fifty years ago. They couldn’t have been produced anywhere else— 
they came out of the texture of Canadian life—presenting indigenous customs, 
personalities, habits, attitudes, values, even ways of speech, in a warm and 
human fashion, yet in a way which raised them above purely local and even 
national significance. They said in effect to an audience of hundreds of thou- 
sands from coast to coast, this is the kind of people we are, this is the way we 
behave, these are some of the things we believe—and they said it not only with 
understanding and sympathy but also with humor— and in the case of “The 
Black Bonspiel”, with satirical comment about some of our social customs and 
institutions including the touchy area of religion. 

These examples illustrate one of the major functions of the mass media 
in our society, the transmission of social values—a function which television 
performs, in my opinion, more powerfully, more immediately and more exten- 
sively in terms of the lives of the mass of citizens than any other method or 
instrument. 


This question of the way in which the mass media—and particularly 
television—reflect, transmit and reinforce existing cultural patterns or value 
systems, raise some difficult and fundamental problems—in fact may very well 
be the crux of the issue about whether TV is a threat to the humanist, (or as 
I would prefer to put it) a threat to the individual and society. 


I think one of the first requirements for those of us who are concerned 
about human values is that we attempt to understand the nature and effects 
of the vast communications revolution which has been taking place in our 
society at an increasingly rapid rate during the past fifty years. This revolution 
is still going on and television represents the latest and most explosive phase. 
To deal with it, we must understand it, and understanding involves a certain 
degree of acceptance. To approach television with an initial moralizing or 
condemning attitude is likely to prevent or at least inhibit any depth of 
understanding of its nature as an instrument of communication and its effects 
on popular culture. A study of television may also be one avenue to an under- 
standing of present-day society. 

One important question is the extent to which the world of television does 
faithfully reflect the world of reality. Are some aspects of life played up to 
excess while other important areas are largely ignored? What kind of values 
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are presented in the content of television programming? Do they represent the 
dominant values of our society or do they reflect essentially only those of certain 
segments of the society? What is the process by which they get selected? I am 
not concerned here just with the programs of an educational or informational 
character which deal with ideas and values explicitly but as well, and perhaps 
more importantly, with the day-to-day fare of entertainment—light as well as 
serious—which present social values and patterns of behaviour more implicitly 
and indirectly but possibly more compellingly. 

A steady diet of high seriousness in television as in other areas of life 
would be too demanding even for the most dedicated classicist among us. We 
have to recognize that television must provide a variety of types of programs 
and areas of interest not only to satisfy the tastes and interests of different 
segments of the mass audience but also the different needs the same individuals 
have at different times. There must be a balance of fare between entertainment, 
education and information, between th light and the serious. Perhaps television 
programs may be compared with wines. As Andre Simon says, you have to 
experience many of the ordinary or mediocre wines to appreciate the really 
great vintages. We don’t expect every play we see in the theatre to be great 
or every novel we read to be a masterpiece, yet if we see a poor play on television 
or an inconsequential variety show we are apt to conclude immediately that that 
is the nature of the medium to be cheap. Television is an instrument of com- 
munication like print or films which can be used for a variety of purposes. How 
television is used depends not only upon the people who operate it and the 
people who work for it, but also upon the pressures exerted by various social 
forces including the audiences who consume its products and the critics who 
evaluate them. Surely one of the important social functions of the intellectual 
or humanist is critical evaluation. 


Personally, I am not at all pessimistic about the future of television. Perhaps 
in the final analysis it becomes a question of your faith in people and your 
view of the nature of man and society. In an article published in Harpers a 
few years ago, Joyce Carey attacked the idea that the mass media would 
produce conformity and suppress individuality and freedom of thought. Draw- 
ing on his experience as a colonial administrator in Africa, he said that the most 
conformist, ignorant, fear-ridden and superstitious people he had seen were 
isolated, primitive tribes. He maintained that once you began educating man, 
you could not for long successfully shackle his mind. The mass media, and 
cheaper forms of transportation, give people an opportunity to learn, to acquire 
more experience of the world, to broaden their outlook and horizons—in brief, 
they free them ‘tom conformity, ignorance and parochialism. 


Finally, I do not think television represents a threat to the humanist or to 
the values he is concerned to protect—unless the humanists ignore the medium, 
which would be unfortunate for both television and society. Wisely used, I 
think television is capable of making a great contribution to the humanities in 
Canada. 





2) Sur La Televison et Les Canadiens 
Francais 
por AnpRE LAURENDEAU 


Jai entendu un chef ouvrier déplorer que “quinze ans de télévision vont 
détruire ce que trois cents ans d’histoire avaient bati”. C'est un bel hommage a 
la puissance de la télévision. Mais, si c’était vrai, cela signifierait que trois 
cents and dhistoire n’ont pas construit grand chose au Canada frangais. 

Je crois que la télévision est un moyen de propagande quasi irrésistible; 
que les Canadiens francais la subissent 4 un mauvais moment de leur histoire, 
c'est-a-dire en pleine crise, quand déja tant de problémes aigus se posaient dans 
Yordre économique et social. Je crois donc quelle représente pour eux un 
défi: en l’affrontant ou en s’effondrant sous son choc, ils vont apprendre dans 
quelle mesure ils étaient des vivants, et dans quelle mesure le Canada tolére 
ou accepte leur culture. 

La télévision n’est pas le seul danger qui pése sur celle-ci. Mais elle les 
rassemble tous et nous les présente avec plus d’intensité et de rapidité. Elle 
cumule en elle seule toutes les puissances de la radio, du film, du disque, et 
méme du magazine. Dans les conditions géographiques et économiques qui 
sont ndétres, elle va peser de tout son poids sur le Canada entier; peut-étre méme 
davantage sur Vancouver ou Toronto que sur Montréal. Elle nous rappelle avec 
crudité nos malheurs historiques, comme peuple, qui sont d’étre trop proche 
dun peuple trop riche et trop nombreux. Sur le plan de la culture, la télévision 
nous presse de répondre 4 la question fondamentale: avons-nous raison d’exister, 
et méme, existons-nous? 

En cela elle n’est que l’accélération de phénoménes connus, déja étiquetés, 
vieux périls familiers dont nous parlons si souvent et depuis si longtemps qu’ils 
sont devenus ennuyeux comme des clichés. Mais laccélération méme est un 
fait nouveau. II n’est pas indifférent au corps de homme que lobjet dont il 
recoit le choc aille 4 dix ou a cent milles 4 Vheure. Il y a des poisons qui 
guérissent quand on les prend au miligramme, mais qui tuent a l’once. 

Ces métaphores n’impliquent pas une amitié excessive pour la culture 
américaine. I] ne s’agit pourtant pas de la juger objectivement mais par rapport 
& nous: PAméricain est peut-étre un beau type d’humanité, seulement il ne 
pourrait s’établir ici que sur les ruines de deux cultures qui sont nétres, dont 
nous avons vécu, et qui représentent une richesse humaine liée 4 nos fidélités. 

Les Canadiens francais, en tout cas, vont-ils survivre 4 la télévision? C'est 
possible, mais 4 diverses conditions. Puisqu’elle s‘installe dans les foyers, et, 
puisqu’aussi bavarde que la radio mais d'une présence (aujourd’hui) obsédante, 
if faut se demander quelle langue elle parlera aux Canadiens frangais. 
Deuxiémement, il importe de savoir quelle sorte d'images elle leur présentera 
et comment, par conséquent, elle va tendre a orienter leur culture. 
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I 


Prenons d’abord la question des langues. 

1.— Les Canadiens qui parlent francais ne sont pas tous réunis dans le 
Québec. La diaspora canadienne-frangaise atteint, plus ou moins, toutes les 
provinces canadiennes. 

Or la premiére constatation est catastrophique. A part Ottawa, un poste 
bilingue qui s‘ouvrira bientét 4 Timmins, deux heures de francais 4 Winnipeg 
et parait-il 4 Sudbury, la télévision canadienne, en dehors du Québec, parle 
exclusivement anglais. 

Jignore, comme tout ce monde, ce qu'elle nous réserve dans un avenir 
éloigné, puisque nul ne sait dans quel sens va s‘effectuer son développement 
technique. Mais les perspectives immédiates sont trés pauvres. 

Comment les minorités canadiennes-francaises parviendront-elles 4 obtenir au 
moins plusieurs heures de frangais chaque semaine? Ce pourrait étre par I’éta- 
blissement de postes vraiment bilingues: formule qui déplait 4 tous. Ce fut 
si évident 4 Montréal et Ottawa qu’on dit s’empresser d’y construire un second 
poste de maniére que chaque groupe ait le sien. Deux heures de frangais par 
semaine soulévent des protestations 4 Winnipeg. En général, le groupe anglo- 
phone semble plus intolérant et cela se comprend puisqu’il est trés faiblement 
bilingue. 

La solution consisterait donc a créer des postes frangais. Mais rares sont les 
minorités frangaises assez denses pour les justifier économiquement. Celles de 
YOuest ont di se saigner 4 blanc pour établir chez elles une radio frangaise; 
or la télévision exige des capitaux autrement considérables. I] faudrait donc, dans 
la majorité des cas, une intervention de Radio-Canada, qui ne projette rien 
dans ce sens, et, sauf pour Moncton, a laissé les minorités se débrouiller seules 
avec leur radio. 

Dans le monde dhier, monde stable et constitué par des unités quasi 
fermées les unes sur les autres, un petit groupe d’hommes pouvait garder sa 
langue et sa culture et, par exemple, rester en contact par le moyen du journal. 
La radio a réclamé des masses plus compactes. Les exigences économiques et 
culturelles de la télévision sont plus grandes encore: les frais quelle entraine 
supposent existence d'une base humaine plus dense et plus nombreuse. 

On peut donc prévoir que, sauf en bordure du Québec et en quelques 
régions privilégiées, les minorités frangaises seront davantage livrées a la 
langue anglaise et aux influences qu’elle véhicule. Leur vie de minorité deviendra 
plus fragile, puisque l'anglais les atteindra davantage jusque dans leurs foyers. 
La T V va accélérer presque partout le processus d’anglicisation. A moins que 
YEtat central, se rappelant qu'il est gardien des minorités, ne modifie entiérement 
sa politique et n’intervienne par ses postes et son réseau 1a od vit une minorité 
frangaise assez compacte. 

C'est le quart des effectifs canadiens-frangais qui voient leur existence 
nationale, déja trés difficile, menacée de fagon mortelle. On peut conclure que 
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la TV, par le jeu des institutions publiques et privées, accentuera le phénoméne 
de la “réserve québecoise.” 

2.—En réalité, cette situation prévaut, quant 4 la TV, méme 4 [intérieur 
du Québec. Des régions entiéres restent privées de télévision ‘francaise. Ceci 
est particuli¢rement vrai aux régions frontiéres, que n’atteint aucun poste cana- 
dien, et ot Yon peut capter la TV américaine. Par exemple, de Granby & 
Thetford-les-Mines. 

Mais cete situation est transitoire dans la plupart des cas. Ainsi ouverture 
dun poste d'initiative privée 4 Sherbrooke comblera une grave lacune. On 
peut cependant se demander si des Canadiens frangais accoutumés aux pro- 
grammes américains changeront rapidement leurs habitudes, comme ils l’ont 
fait jadis pour la radio. Chaque retard peut avoir des conséquences graves. 

3. — Trois postes d'initiative privée, Québec, Jonquiéres et Rimouski (bien- 
tét Sherbrooke) complétent dans la province le réseau francais. Ce sont en 
réalité des postes bilingues. A Jonquiéres et Rimouski, l'anglais regoit une part 
4 peu prés proportionnelle 4 ce que représente l’élément anglophone. A Québec, 
CFCMTV, ot Famous Players joue un réle considérable, l'anglais obtient 27% 
de la programmation; et Je mot “anglais” est ici fort inexact, car la production 
dite anglaise est presqu’exclusivement d'origine américaine. Comme la population 
anglophone n’atteint pas les 3%, elle se trouve 4 recevoir dix fois plus qu'elle 
ne devrait. Cela viole, sauf erreur, et surtout pour la proportion américaine, la 
réglementation déja trop généreuse de Radio-Canada. Les Québecois s’en 
plaignent amérement, comme ils déplorent la médiocrité de la production locale 
ou américaine ainsi relayée. L’exemple de Québec n’incitera certainement 
les Canadiens frangais 4 regarder Jinitiative privée comme favorable a leurs 
intéréts en matiére de télévision. 

On nous affirme que la situation s’améliorera quand le poste de Sherbrooke 
sera ouvert et relié 4 Montréal: 4 partir de ce moment, et surtout quand 
Rimouski et Jonquiéres seront directement rattachés 4 CBFT (soit d'ici moins 
d'un an), le réseau frangais prendra plus de consistance, le réglementation 
officielle sera plus stricte, et on pourra mieux juger la situation. 

4. — Bien entendu, le poste le plus important est CBFT, de Radio-Canada: 
il couvre la région métropolitaine, qui est la plus densément peuplée. Par le 
réseau, il influence la province entiére et Ottawa. Car il est le grand générateur 
de la production originale. 

L’on ne saurait dire qu'il exerce un monopole: le Montréalais capte aussi 
aisément, parfois mieux, CBMT (Montréal, réseau anglais de Radio-Canada). 
Il est difficile d’établir avec exactitude la proportion des Canadiens francais 
qui branchent sur CBMT, car les sondages ne s’occupent pas de la question. 
Mais comme ce sont en général les Canadiens frangais qui sont bilingues, quand 
CBMT draine plus d’auditeurs que les proportions linguistiques ne laisseraient 
prévoir, il faut en conclure qu'une partie de lauditoire canadien-frangais regarde 
de ce cété. A la télévision le langage n’a pas autant d’importance qu’a la radio: 
les images séduiront des hommes, des femmes et surtout des enfants méme 
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quand ils ne peuvent comprendre parfaitement ce qui se dit. A remarquer qu’ils 
Yentendent néanmoins, et qu’ainsi l'anglais se trouve a les envelopper, a les 
pénétrer peu a peu. 

Cela se produit pour certains programmes d’enfants et pour quelques 
émissions trés populaires comme The Honeymwoners (Gleason) et Toast of the 
Town (Sullivan). Ce dernier est pourtant en passe d’étre vaincu 4 Montréal: 
les derniers sondages indiquaient que la métropole est peut-étre la seule grande 
ville de Amérique du Nord ot Ed Sullivan ne retient pas la majorité des 
téléspectateurs (45 pour cent contre 54 4 Music Hall, programme—frangais malgré 
son nom—de variétés). Puisque les téléspectateurs de langue anglaise en bloc 
regardent Tvast of the Town, cela signifie qu’une solide majorité canadienne- 
frangaise boude le plus célébre des programmes américains, en faveur d'une 
production locale dont le budget est six fois moindre. I] serait dangereux de 
tirer des legons générales d’un cas particulier, méme si celui-ci parait significatif. 
Il semble néanmoins que si nos auditoires grognent devant langlais mais le 
subissent pour capter de meilleures images, ils reviennent au frangais dés que 
celui-ci est utilisé dans un programme assez plaisant. 


La télévision enfantine est un probléme plus complexe, qu'il me faudra 
beaucoup simplifier. Cest un fait que beaucoup de petits Canadiens francais 
regardent les courts métrages américains d’aventure, parce que le film frangais 
ne leur en offre pas l’équivalent. Il se produit ceci: CBFT a voulu fournir des 
programmes éducatifs en méme temps qu’agréables; aux mémes heures, sur- 
viennent certains soirs des Westerns ou d’excitantes histoires de chien, en anglais. 
Une poursuite 4 cheval, un duel au pistolet, un tour de force ou un aboiement, 
cela se comprend par l'image et le bruit; la violence méme du spectacle, od lon 
voit défiler les assassins héroiques que les jeunes prennent pour des héros, 
exerce une fascination sur Penfance et l'adolescence. Pourquoi présente-t-on 
ces films 4 Toronto? Peut-étre parce que la-bas la concurrence des postes 
américains de télévision permet moins de liberté. Mais ces images sont relayées 
4 Montréal. Ainsi le petit gars de la rue Panet est-i] plongé trois ou quatre fois 
par semaine dans des Westerns qu'il ne comprend pas tout a fait, simplement 
parce que Toronto est situé prés de Buffalo. Et peut-étre la géographie de 
l'Ontario forcera-t-elle les directeurs des programmes montréalais 4 américaniser 
un peu plus leurs émissions. 


Ainsi méme a Montréal la royauté du frangais n’est pas absolue a la 
télévision. Des centaines de mille Canadiens frangais consacrent chaque semaine 
plusieurs heures a regarder la télévision anglophone. Cela accentue le présence 
anglaise dans une ville qui en est déja saturée. 


Par ailleurs cette situation ne va pas sans avantages. Le principal, c’est le 
stimulant de la concurrence. CBFT n’exerce pas un monopole, l'auditoire auquel 
il s'adresse n’est jamais tout a fait sir, il faut chaque fois le gagner. Cela 
empéche qu’on ne serdorme: résultat remarquable, au sein d'une entreprise 
d'Etat. 
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II 


Mais la télévision en francais n’est pas nécessairement de la télévision 
canadienne-francaise. Un Western doublé en francais est un film américain 
rendu a la fois intelligible et moins savoureux. Est-ce que dans ensemble il 
y a lieu détre satisfait de la programmation 4 CBFT? 

Compte tenu des circonstances, je le crois, quitte 4 formuler plus tard de 
sérieuses réserves. 


Si on en juge par le succés des programmes, i] semble que les goits des 
masses canadiennes-francaise s’établissent suivant la hiérarchie suivante: d’abord 
le sport, puis les téléromans, ensuite les variétés, puis les programmes consi- 
dérés comme plus ou moins éducatifs (depuis certains quizz, les voyages, les 
discussions, l’actualité, jusqu’aux meilleurs téléthéatres). 


Je mai pas le temps d’étudier cet énorme matériel sonore et visuel, que du 
reste un individu actif ne saurait suivre dans sa totalité. Contentons-nous de 
rappeler que les sujets énumérés plus haut ont pour la culture nationale une 
importance trés variable. Ainsi la joute de hockey ne changera pas grand chose, 
sinon d’étendre la fiévre des sports, et de fournir un vocabulaire frangais. A 
Yautre bout de la chaine il n’y a rien de spécifiquement canadien-frangais dans 
une discussion d’idées, sinon la maniére dont on l'aborde: qu’un René Lévesque 
ou un Gérard Pelletier, deux hommes qui n’ont rien de nationaliste mais dont 
la tournure d’esprit est frangaise, soient entendus chaque semaine par trois ou 
quatre cent mille spectateurs au lieu d’étre lus dans des revues ou des journaux 
confidentiels, cela devient 4 la longue un important phénoméne sociologique. 

Les programmes de variété se ressemblent partout en Amérique—et peut- 
étre en Europe—. Mais je remarque qu'ils mordent sur l'auditoire en particulier 
quand, en restant amusants, ils réussissent 4 exprimer le milieu local, par la 
chansonnette, le sketch ou la caricature: de la sorte ils s’enracinent en quelque 
sorte et jouent un rdle socio-culurel. 

Cela vaut surtout pour le téléroman. Je mettrais des heures 4 vour dire 
ce que jen pense. Mais ils apportent du moins 4 un peuple une représentation 
plus ou moins exacte de lui-méme. Cela expliquait jadis en partie le succés 
de Fridolin: un peuple habitué a ce que les histoires qu’on lui-raconte se passent 
toujours “ailleurs” et mettent toujours en cause des “étrangers” s'est reconnu 
dans Ti-Coq et en a tiré un immense plaisir. De méme il se reconnait dans les 
Plouffe ou dans Le Survenant. Le plaisir dont je parle en ce moment n’a rien 
de spécifiquement esthétique, encore qu'il soit élargi et aéré par la puissance 
dramatique, la faculté d’observation, le don de caricature ou d'amour d'un 
écrivain et d'un réalisateur. Ainsi se créant des types familiers, quotidiens, qui 
passeront sans doute avec leur génération mais qui J’auront nourrie. Séraphin 
& la radio, les Plouffe a la télévision constituent des références utiles, parfois 
enrichissantes. Cela remplace les vieux folklores traditionnels, tantét en moins 
bien, tantét en mieux. 
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La télévision ne crée pas ces personnages, ces conceptions, ces réves, 
mais elle leur permet d’atteindre les masses. II] arrive qu’ainsi elle les rabaisse, 
les condamne au truc, a la répétition monotone, 4 une forme plus médiocre. 
Elle établit au moins le contact entre une vie artistique jusque 1a cultivée en 
serre chaude, et le plein air, le petit peuple savoureux. Les personnages de 
Lemelin, de Madame Guévremont, de Guy Dufresne, Félix Leclerc et André 
Giroux, se mettent 4 vivre pour un demi-million d’auditeurs. Sans l’écran de la 
TV, cela eut été impensable. Ils remplacent les films que nous n’avons pas les 
moyens de nous donner. C’est un immense service. 

Remarquez que la télévision demeure pour nous, comme pour tout le 
monde, un gaspillage aussi formidable qu’inévitable. Qu’il s’y dépense d'argent, 
de talent, souvent dans des conditions affreuses, dans une fiévre ininterrompue 
d’improvisation, sous la menace constante des sondages a fins commerciales qui 
exigent souvent une banalisation ou des rebondissements aussi mécaniques que 
faux! Qu’il en reste peu de choses: mélancolie de ces décors de théatre, qui 
n‘auront servi qu'une fois et qu’on démonte . . . 

Mais du méme coup, ¢’a été un stimulant imprévu. Des décorateurs, des 
comédiens, je voudrais pouvoir écrire des metteurs en scéne, des techniciens, 
des écrivains, des compositeurs, parviennent maintenant 4 vivre, que jusque 1a 
notre milieu laissait crever de faim ou n’attirait pas. Cela constitue un enrichisse- 
ment presque trop rapide pour une ville comme Montréal. Tout le Canada 
francais en profitera. Il en profitera . . . sil n’en meurt pas. 

Car on a le sentiment d’une croissance ultra-rapide. Des problémes se 
posent, qui ne s’étaient jamais posés et qu'il faut cependant résoudre en cinq sec. 
Des couches de population, jusque 14 restées 4 lécart, entrent abruptement 
dans Je monde moderne. Dans plusieurs secteurs canadiens-fangais, la télévision 
joue un réle révolutionnaire: voici la danse, ses séductions et ses scandales, 
4 qui n’en avait jamais vu; voici des questions quasi-métaphysiques abordées 
en passant dans un téléthéatre et qui apportent le trouble; voici les grands 
problémes internationaux par le film ou les confidences des voyageurs. Le 
contact avec un monde soudain révélé comporte ses périls, remet en cause bien 
des certitudes: atteindra-t-il la culture elle-méme 4 son coeur? 

Il est trop tét pour conclure quoique ce soit de maniére catégorique 
D’autant plus que nos informations demeurent rudimentaires et qu’on procéde 
a peu de recherches, sauf au bureau de mon ami Neil Morrisson. Il y a méme, 
dans cette incuriosité, une légéreté impardonnable. 

Je terminerai donc par quelques opinions qui me paraissent simposer en 
ce moment, mais qui restent provisoires. 


Ill 


1.— D’abord les Canadiens francais ne sauraient se résoudre a ce que le 
quart de leurs effectifs restent longtemps privés de TV frangaise. Il faut obtenir 
Yagrandissement du secteur francais de la télévision; et nous n’y réussirons, 
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dans l'ensemble, qu’avec l'aide de lEtat central. J’insiste en particulier sur la 
tragédie des minorités de [OQuest, qui venaient péniblement de se donner une 
radio frangaise, et qui ont droit d’étre appuyées par l’Etat dans leurs réclamations 
nouvelles—s’il est vrai que nous habitons un pays 4 double culture. Sinon la 
télévision accentuera la pratique et la théorie de la “réserve” québécoise, et 
Yon ne devra pas nous accuser d’en étre les artisans. 

2.—TIl faut ensuite comprendre l'importance nationale du poste CBFT de 
Montréal, qui dessert la moitié du groupe canadien-frangais, et en influencera 
un troisiéme quart par le moyen du réseau frangais. I] me parait capital que les 
Anglo-Canadiens se fassent une idée claire des problémes qui se posent ici. 


On nous affirme que Montréal est devenu, quant 4 la quantité, le centre de 
production le plus important au monde pour la télévision en frangais. ( D’ailleurs 
la région métropolitaine posséde plus d’appareils récepteurs que la France 
entiére). Pourqoi CBFT produit-il sur place environ 80 pour cent de ses pro- 
grammes, tandis que les postes canadiens de langue anglaise n’en produisent 
que la moitié? Parce que le premier ne saurait s‘alimenter autrement: il doit 
créer ses programmes, ou se condamner a diffuser de l'anglais. CBMT peut bien 
importer Toast of the Town ou The Honeymooners: CBFT n’a pas cette res- 
source. C’est un malheur sur lequel je ne verserai pas de larmes, mais cela force 
le poste frangais 4 inventer presque tout. Il ne s’agit pas, sauf a détruire son 


prestige, d’accumuler les bouche-trous: la production doit demeurer honnéte 
et attrayante. 


Or il suffit d’avoir un peu fréquenté CBFT pour constater que l'appareillage 
technique, le nombre des studios, etc. sont nettement insuffisants, étant donné 
Yampleur de la tache. La production est condamnée a la bousculade, 4 l'impro- 
visation, souvent 4 la médiocrité. I] faudra donc accroitre de facon sustantielle 
la taille des budgets. Si la télévision canadienne d’expression frangaise ne peut 
concurrencer celle d’expression anglaise, les Canadiens frangais vont sen dé- 
tourner. Bien entendu, cela ne tient pas seulement aux budgets: mais sans argent 
ou avtc trop peu d'argent, bien des initiatives deviennent impossibles. Il faut 
un cadre matériel accordé aux taches qui s’imposent. 

3. — Celles-ci sont réellement trés vastes. Elles vont taxer sévérement notre 
milieu. Est-il, sur le plan culturel, assez riche pour trouver en lui-méme de 
quoi salimenter? La télévision dévore les hommes et brile les talents: avons- 
nous accumulé assez de réserves? Et comment orienter leffort? C’est ici surtout 
que nous aurons 4 relever le défi de histoire. 


La télévision a représenté, par rapport 4 la meilleure radio, une sorte 
d’effondrement des valeurs. La qualité, qui avait d’abord beaucoup baissé, se 
reléve pourtant en ce moment, au moins dans quelques secteurs: je songe en 
particulier aux programmes, relativement simples et improvisés par hypothése, 
qui tournent autour de lactualité. Quelques excellents journalistes, intelligem- 
ment dirigés, ont suffi a relever le niveau. Quelques téléromans atteignent 
des réussites qu’on n’eut pas osé espérer il y a deux ans. 
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Mais tout va un peu au hasard. Je crois que ce qui manque le plus, au moins 
en milieu canadien-frangais, c'est une atmosphére de réflexion et de silence 
autour de la télévision. Non point seulement des critiques de programme, mais 
une méditation en profondeur d’intellectuel et d’artiste sur son réle, ses moyens 
d’expression, sa relation avec la culture d’un milieu, et une recherche systéma- 
tique sur ses résultats et ses effets. Aujourd’hui les hommes intelligents s’en 
occupent pour la condamner, mais la plupart s’en détournent, et si quelques-uns 
y travaillent, c’est au sein d'une telle frénésie qu’ils ont lair d’expérimentateurs 
hagards. Faute de budget sans doute, Radio-Canada exige de tous ses collabo- 
rateurs une efficience immédiate et leur laisse peu de temps pour les longues 
maturations, les voyages qui permettraient des comparaisons fructueuses et 
stimulantes. Faute de budget aussi, les universités s’occupent 4 peine d’un 
phénomeéne trop neuf et trop bouleversant. Les artistes y dépensent rapidement 
leur acquis, on se demande comment ils parviendront a se renouveler. 


Sans doute, ces remarques vaudraient pour toute télévision, mais combien 
davantage elles s'appliquent 4 un peuple jeune et faible, de qui elle exige un 
effert exténuant. Sans doute, nous vivons la premiére phase d’une ére nouvelle, 
et en un sens rien ne vaut l’expérimentation: mais je ne songe pas a des sys- 
tématisations théoriques, il faudrait au contraire un effort intellectuel organique- 
ment lié a ce qui s'accomplit, une pensée toujours nourrie par l’action. 

De la sorte on saurait mieux utiliser les éléments dont on dispose, mieux 
orienter la production vers des modes d’expression populaire sans vulgarité. 
Rien ne remplace le créateur; mais celui qui congoit et oriente est créateur a 
sa maniére. Pour que la radio parvienne a une certaine maturité, i] a fallu quinze 
années d’expérience; mais 4 l’intérieur de cette expérience, au Canada frangais, 
la petite équipe de Radio-Collége, les intellectuels et les artistes dont elle a su 
sentourer, constituaient précisément l'un des lieux od Yon pouvait se recueillir, 
prévoir, inventer ce dont d'autres profitaient. La télévision s’accompagnant d’un 
grand tapage, il lui faudrait une équipe, aussi intelligente et plus nombreuse, 
dhommes 4 la fois trés en contact avec les possibilités et les besoins du milieu, 
et trés au fait de ce que la télévision elle-méme peut donner. Cet effort ne 
doit pas demeurer le monopole de Radio-Canada: certaines facultés universi- 
taires par exemple, des colléges, des groupements professionnels, sociaux et 
culturels devraient y participer: soit de leur propre initiative, soit en collabora- 
tion avec les divers services de la télévision. 

4.— Une condition essentielle, c'est fautonomie du réseau frangais. I] devra 
pratiquer des échanges, informer ses adeptes de ce qui se passe en milieu 
anglo-canadien. Mais il devra se développer dans l’'indépendance, sous une direc- 
tion générale suffisamment libérale. A cette condition seulement on peut se 
montrer créateur. Si les Canadiens frangais ont réalisé relativement peu de chose 
4 lOffice national du film, cela tient 4 plusieurs causes, mais notamment a ce 
quils ne s’y sentaient pas chez eux, quiils restaient présents 4 la maniére 
dune minorité, sans vraie initiative. Ce n’est pas seulement un probléme d’au- 
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torité, c’est surtout une question d’atmosphére. Création et liberté sont intime- 
ment liées. 

Dans tout cet exposé, faut-il le souligner, j'ai pris por acquis que la culture 
canadienne-frangaise est Tune des richesses canadiennes, et que sa vie est 
nécessaire 4 celle du peuple entier. Or elle ne peut se développer que dans sa 
ligne propre. Ceci ne veut pas dire qu’on éléve un mur de Chine autour d'une 
“réserve”: les deux syst2mes doivent communiquer, d’autant plus que plusieurs 
des problémes soulevés ici se posent en d’autres termes dans les milieux anglo- 
canadiens. Mais ils doivent étre et demeurer deux systémes. 

5.—Les Canadiens francais, bien qu’ils soient peu socialistes, se mé- 
fieraient, je crois, de l’initiative privée en matiére de télévision. C’est que de son 
mouvement naturel linitiative privée va vers le succés facile, immédiat, le 
moins coiiteux possible. Or cela se traduit par: production américaine, soit 
qu’on relaye directement des émissions d’outre-frontiére, soit qu’on utilise des 
films américains, doublés ou non. Ainsi, pour des motifs uniquement écono- 
miques, [initiative privée tend 4 américaniser les ondes. Ce n’est pas lexpé- 
rience de CFCMTV—Québec qui nous convaincra du contraire. 

Mais en méme temps plusieurs craindront qu'une telle puissance, en des 
domaines qui touchent directement a la culture, reléve exclusivement du gou- 
vernement central. Ce sera plus général quand la TV pénétrera dans les écoles. 
Jusqu’ici on est assez satisfait de ce qu'une équipe active et intelligente a su 
accomplir aussi rapidement. Mais elle reléve en derniére analyse du gouverne- 
ment central, qui peut toujours opérer des changements de personnel et 
dorientation. Nos garanties demeurent assez fragiles. 

Aussi l'on peut prévoir que, dans lordre éducatif, plusieurs, réclament une 
revision des initiatives et des responsabilités, qui ferait leur place aux gouverne- 
ments provinciaux. 

En résumé, les Canadiens ont une dure bataille en perspective, si d’aventure 
la télévision garde l’importance qu’elle a conquise. Mais ce n’est pas une bataille 
perdue d’avance, au contraire. 

Que le secteur francais soit étendu et rejoigne les minorités 14 ot leur 
nombre légitime un pareil effort; que le réseau frangais soit assez indépendant 
et convenablement financé; qu’on lorganise en fonction du milieu, et pour y 
parvenir qu'on stimule la recherche et la réflexion: ainsi seront réalisées ses 
conditions d’existence. Alors on verra si nous pouvons alimenter ce réseau, et 
si notre culture est assez vivante et féconde pour l’animer. 

Si ensemble du Canada comprend la nécessité et se rend compte de 
Yampleur d'une telle entreprise, si nous-mémes y portons lardeur et la ténacité 
quelle implique, — alors j'ai la conviction que le choc de la télévision nous aura 
été salutaire. 








3) TV and the Universities 


by Rosin S. Harris 


The original function of the university was to prepare young men for the 
professions—the Church, the Law, Medicine—and this remained the university's 
sole and specific function until the latter half of the nineteenth century, when, 
fundamental research—the advancement rather than the preservation of know- 
ledge—emerged as a distinct function of comparable significance. It is, of course, 
true that the original function was broadened considerably during the Renais- 
sance with the development of the idea of a liberal education, but it was 
broadened rather than transformed. For the Renaissance added Government 
to the list of professions. Milton’s graduate is an active man: “I call therefore 
a complete and generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war.” Cardinal Newman’s ideal graduate is equally a man “fit to perform.” And 
what was argued in theory was, by and large, reflected in practice. One has 
only to read the statements of the presidents and principals of the time to 
recognize the practical light in which was viewed the study of such unpractical 
subjects as Greek, metaphysics and the Evidences of Christianity. By 1900, the 
situation and the climate of opinion had changed. The graduate school and the 
laboratory were prominent. 

In the twentieth century, the university, particularly in the English- 
speaking world, has assumed a third distinct function: the provision of service 
to the community in which the institution is placed. The third function, most 
suitably characterized by the phrase adult education, is the offspring of the 
first two functions, comprising as it does both the general education of adults 
(for the profession of citizen) and the application of pure research to thd 
practical problems which face the community. In Canada the classic example 
of a university's recognition of its obligations to the community is the work of 
St. Francis Xavier University in developing the Maritime cooperatives, but 
examples almost as impressive are afforded by the several university Departments 
of Agriculture, whose combined efforts have transformed the nature of farming 
from one end of the country to the other. The Department of Extension, a 
twentieth century phenomenon, symbolizes the university's assumption of this 
third role. 

A university’s concern with television can be based on any one of these 
three distinct functions: undergraduate instruction, research, adult education. 
Television is an instrument of education, an audio-visual aid of definable power 
and scope. It can, therefore, be used in the training of young men (and now 
women) for the professions. Much experimentation is being conducted in the 
United States to discover the effectiveness and the cost of closed-circuit tele- 
vision as a teaching device. As yet the results are indefinite, but it is already clear 
that closed-circuit television is not a solution to the instructional problems 
posed by the doubling of the undergraduate enrolment that is expected by 1965. 
The television screen may alter the professor’s role, but, no more than did the 
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printed book in 1500, is it likely to displace him. The experiments at New York 
University, at Penn State, at Michigan State and at the University of Houston, 
each of which deserves our close attention, suggest that quite as many instructors 
are required with television as without it. 

Television is also a cultural phenomenon and hence a subject for study and 
research, as Harold Innes early recognized and as (among others) the Com- 
munications Seminar at Toronto is currently demonstrating in the pages of 
Explorations. It is not my intention here to consider the problem of television as 
it affects undergraduate instruction or fundamental research, two areas in which 
the university is a law unto itself. My concern is with the third area of activity, 
the field of adult education, a field which brings the university into the public 
domain. Not only is the university here dealing directly with the public but it 
is operating in a field in which there are many other recognized institutions at 
work, one of which is the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. A Canadian 
university could establish a closed-circuit television arrangement without effect- 
ing the activities of the C.B.C. in any way. A Canadian university could study the 
sociological implications of television from now until doomsday in complete 
independence of the C.B.C. But owing to the facts of television life in Canada 
in 1956, facts which are likely to obtain for many years to come, no Canadian 
university can use television for purposes of adult education without the active 
cooperation of the C.B.C. It is with the relations between the Canadian university 
and the C.B.C. in the production of educational television programmes that this 
paper is concerned. 

The Massey Commission defined the two chief objects of our national 
system of broadcasting as “national unity and understanding” and “education 
in the broad sense,” and evidence in support of this analysis is to be found in 
each of the eighteen annual reports issued by the C.B.C. since its establishment 
in 1936. The subdepartment most actively engaged in the promotion of these 
objectives is the Department of Talks and Public Affairs. Education in the 
“narrow” sense is the responsibility of the C.B.C.’s Department of School 
Broadcasts, the activities of which are rigorously limited to tht preparation of 
programmes for use in Canadian schools. Rightly or wrongly, the Department 
of School Broadcasts is not concerned with adult education. The Department 
of Talks and Public Affairs definitely is. Consequently, when the C.B.C. decided 
to offer a series of television programmes involving the work of the Canadian 
universities, it was entirely natural that the Department of Talks and Public 
Affairs should assume responsibility for the series. 


In actual fact, the initial appearance of a Canadian university into the 
strange world of television was not under the auspices of the Department of 
Talks and Public Affairs, which did not become fully organized for television 
production until two years after television was introduced to Canada. In 
January, February and March, 1953, the Special Features Department of CBLT 
cooperated with the University of Toronto in producing a series of ten half-hour 
programmes called “The Varsity Story”, designed to acquaint the general public 
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with the operation of a large university. These ten programmes were informa- 
tional rather than educational; they dealt with objects rather than ideas. Con- 
ceived as a public service, they took the audience by the medium ot a television 
camera into a university library, into various lecture halls, and into various 
schools and institutes. 
The Special Features Department was also responsible for a series called 
“Exploring Minds” which ran for twenty-five weeks during the winter of 1953-54. 
The conception underlying “Exploring Minds” was quite different from that 
which had informed “The Varsity Story”. Emphasis was shifted from object 
to subject—from the physical fact of a library to its function, from the experience 
of attending a philosophy lecture to the nature of philosophy itself. In its first 
season, the half-hour programmes for “Exploring Minds” were produced at 
Montreal (University of Montreal—6, MoGill University—3) and at Toronto 
(University of Toronto—16). In the two subsequent winter seasons, the series, 
now a national network programme under the supervision of the Department 
of Talks and Public Affairs, has included offerings from nine Canadian univer- 
sities: British Columbia—6, Carleton—3, Manitoba—l, McGill—3, Montreal—3, 
Queen’s—1, Ottawa—3, Toronto—26, and Western Ontario—l. The series has 
been carried, live or on kinescope, on all C.B.C, stations and on most private 
stations. 
As originally conceived, “Exploring Minds” was a cooperative venture, the 
joint product of the C.B.C. and the Canadian universities. It has always been 
regarded, by both parties, as an experiment. How successful has this experiment 
in cooperation been? The official attitude of the C.B.C. is that it has been highly 
successful. 
Good evening. This is the last broadcast in the current series of 
“Exploring Minds”. Today we would like to take a second look at a few 
of the programmes we have presented since last October. And perhaps 
as we consider the year’s work we can explore your thinking and our own, 
about the series as a whole. “Exploring Minds” came to the air three 
years ago. It began as a co-operative experiment in programming 
between the University of Toronto and C.B.C.’s Toronto station. Now, 
in their early stages, marriages of this kind usually present difficulties, 
and “Exploring Minds” was no exception. Both parties found themselves 
asking such questions as “What will the menu be?” “How much 
seasoning should the broth have?” and “How much frosting should we 
put on the cake, or does it need any at all?” Needless to say, these 
problems have been worked out amicably and successfully. A creative 
relationship is developing between the academic world with its old 
and established tradition, and television, whose tradition is being ham- 
mered out day by day as new programmes and new techniques are 
tried. 

This is the opening statement of the final programme in the 1954-55 series. 

The speaker is a C.B.C. representative. The statement clearly and accurately 

identifies the central problems which the two partners have attempted to solve, 
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but it romanticizes the marriage of the two partners and it disregards a number 
of programmes which can only be described as bastard offspring of this union. 
Throughout the 1955-56 season, at least one of the partners has been asking 
the same questions, and, if the evidence of the porgrammes themselves be 
admissible, the answers provided do not justify the sanguine view expressed in 
the above statement. 

The fault does not lie entirely with the C.B.C.—let this be clearly recognized. 
The C.B.C. has been in the difficult position of entering into a marriage not with 
one bride but with many, for the universities which have participated in the 
“Exploring Minds” series have made no attempt to meet together to discuss 
common problems and to present a common point of view with respect to such 
questions as “What will the menu be?” and “How much frosting should be put 
on the cake?” This unfortunate failure to organize—unfortunate because it has 
justified the C.B.C. in gradually assuming complete control of a venture which 
was intended to be truly cooperative—reflects a general and gross lack of interest 
in television on the part of the Canadian professoriate, an attitude which is a 
compound of financial impoverishment and intellectual snobbery. It is safe to 
say that the proportion of Canadian professors who own television sets is lower 
than that of any other profession or trade in Canada; the junior grades cannot 
afford the $300. expenditure, the senior grades tend to dismiss television as a 
waste of valuable time. If evidence is needed, I can cite the fact that in arranging 
some thirty-five programmes for the University of Toronto I have yet to en- 
counter a professor who was sufficiently familiar with “Exploring Minds” to 
render unnecessary a detailed explanation of what the programme is. Since the 
University of Toronto has been officially involved with television for four years, 
this is, at the very minimum, surprising. 

The fault, however, is not exclusively the bride’s. The professors who have 
appeared on “Exploring Minds” programmes, both at Toronto and elsewhere, 
have cooperated enthusiastically once they have agreed to participate, and, by 
and large, they have been an impressive group. But, since in most instances this 
has been their introduction to television, they have tended to adjust their material 
to the C.B.C.’s demands; where the quantity of frosting is in question, they 
have tended to defer to the C.B.C.’s superior knowledge of the medium and its 
effects. Hence where programmes have been successful, the C.B.C. can justly 
claim considerable credit. Conversely, where programmes have not been success- 
ful, the C.B.C. must accept much of the blame. 

There is no question that the C.B.C. producer’s technical knowledge of 
what can and cannot be done on television is superior to that of any professor. 
It does not necessarily follow that his knowledge of what should or should not 
be done on television is superior. Technique is one thing, a proper assessment 
of an audience’s taste and intelligence is another. On one “Exploring Minds” 
programme, it was necessary for the professor at the outset to explain the 
phenomenon of light refracting when it strikes‘ glass at an angle. He proposed 
to illustrate the point by a simple diagram. Unfortunately the producer felt 
that a diagram would be dull, and a ballet sequence, involving twelve child 
dancers, was substituted. Since the ballet sequence proved to be thoroughly 
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unintelligible, the point about refraction was not made clear, and the audience, 
lacking the this basic information, had great difficulty in following the sub- 
sequent argument. But why should a Canadian audience consider a diagram 
dull? The Massey Commission noted a tendency of the C.B.C. to underestimate 
the taste and the intelligence of the Canadian people. A faithful follower of 
“Exploring Minds” during the past two seasons has had ample reason to come 
to the same conclusion. 

Ironically, the greatest weakness of the “Exploring Minds” series has been 
a consequence of its being a national programme. In the interests of national 
coverage, the C.B.C. has felt it desirable to have representation from as many 
universities as possible. While highly commendable in theory, this policy has 
led in practice to the scheduling of programmes not solely on the basis of 
quality—as clearly should be the case—but as well for such accidental reasons as 
that this is the one programme which at the moment University X or College Y 
happens to be able to produce. The participation of a large number of 
institutions also makes it difficult to schedule a solid block of programmes 
from one centre; consequently, successive programmes have had little or no 
relation to each other and, even more significant, the subjects chosen tend to 
be those which can be dealt with in a single half-hour. But it is questionable 
whether a subject that can be suitably treated in a half-hour is worth treating 
at all. No other form of adult education confines itself to half-hour doses. No 
other form of adult education relies on a single dose. The signal success of 
such C.B.C. radio programmes as “In Search of Ourselves” and “Cross Section” 
resulted from the opportunity to treat a subject in depth through a series of 
programmes. The American universities which have gone seriously into the 
business of preparing educational television programmes consistently devote 
six, ten, twelve, even twenty half-hour programmes to a given subject. Until 
the Canadian universities have an opportunity to present series of closely-knit 
television programmes, their efforts will be largely wasted. 

It is extremely important that the Canadian universities and the C.B.C. 
learn to work together harmoniously in the use of television for adult education. 
There must be cooperation if effective work in this field is to be done by either. 
Lacking the tradition of a Third Programme and forced to recognize the 
pressures of commercial broadcasting, the C.B.C. needs the educational ex- 
perience of the universities to compete on even terms with the B.B.C. and the 
American educational stations in the production of educational television pro- 
grammes. Lacking the financial power of the leading American universities, 
lacking too the presence of a Department of Speech which, through its ability 
to train radio and television personnel, provides in the United States a 
pragmatic argument for establishing a campus station, the Canadian university 
has little likelihood of establishing a television station of its own; it needs the 
television experience of the C.B.C. Both the C.B.C. and the Canadian universities 
are national institutions which cater to and are supported by the Canadian 
people. Each has an obligation to work with the other in a field which concerns 
them both. 





Layton Now and Then 
—Our Critical Assumptions— 


by 





sentitiinianiaaliiadla 


Does Canadian criticism (and much of Canadian writing) suffer from the disease 
of gentility? Is our tradition exclusively Anglo-Saxon? A further comment on the 
significance of Layton’s work. 





aisiniiammneaiaiadan 


A. J. M. Smith, in his stumping eulogy of Irving Layton (Queen's Quarterly, 
Winter 1956) has undoubtedly done a service to this poet by drawing attention 
to him at the Quarterly level of scholarly taste in Canada, but several errors of 
fact and discrepancies of judgment in this article are so disturbing and provide 
such grounds for future misjudgment that I must take up—reluctantly—the task 
of correction and argument. 

I feel that Mr. Smith, by reiteration of his point that Mr. Layton’s early 
poems showed very little sign of his great virtue at present (acquired within 
two years), is secretly excusing his own failure, for some fifteen years, in per- 
ceiving the strength and energy of this poet, so shamefully neglected by reviewers 
and critics in Canada until now. But why distort the estimate of a poet to save 
the face of the critic? Mr. Smith omitted Layton’s work from his 1943 Book of 
Canadian Poetry, and again from his 1948 edition (something he does not men- 
tion while quoting Mr. Frye’s undervaluations of Layton in the past); just as 
Messrs. Klinck and Watters have omitted this poet from their imposing new 
collection Canadian Anthology. Should not our Canadian critics of scholarly 
pretensions—Mr. Smith not least among them—take a good inward look, at this 
stage of our literary history, at their canons and their sensibilities? My own 
opinion is that, despite frequently good intentions and a desire to enter into the 
spirit of our poetry, the veritable callosity of their critical faculties appears in 
the very reasons by which they try to approve those whom they seem to 
recognize; and their canons of criticism are equally hard-bound. 

Let it be said, for record, that John Sutherland in his Preface to Other 
Canadians, in 1946, placed Mr. Layton in the forefront of Canadian poets, seeing 
in his work “potential dynamite in the closed chamber of Canadian letters.” And 
F, W. Dupee in the Nation, in 1946, ranked Layton’s book above several poets 
then enjoying the acclaim of Canadian Quarterly reviewers. Mr. Layton has 
had, since 1940, a small circle of understanding readers, claiming no rank as 
critics, who have been righteously irritated by the arrogant obtuseness of our 
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reputable reviewers and anthologists. Now that Mr. Layton has had issues of 
American literary magazines devoted to him, has enjoyed publication in New 
Directions annuals, and has had a Selected Poems published in the United States 
—is it quite cricket for Mr. Smith, while elevating him to the rank of “A Major 
Voice”, to repeat insistently that the early poems did not matter? 

Mr. Layton’s first book, Here and Now (1945), in fact contains several 
poems—“The Swimmer,” “De Bullion Street,” “Mortuary,” “Spinoza,” “Drill 
Shed”—which will stand beside the best poems he has written in the last two 
years: and some of these were published in Poetry (Chicago) before Mr. Smith’s 
1948 anthology or Desmond Pacey’s Creative Writing in Canada, which “dis- 
inisses him to the index”. The opening lines of “Jewish Main Street” were—for 
those who knew—the finest poetry, in 1943: 


And first, the lamp-posts whose burning match-heads 
Scatter the bog fires on the wet streets, 

Then the lights from auto and store window 

That flake cool and frothy in the mist... 


I understand that “Newsboy,” from this first book, now becomes good enough 
for Mr. Smith to include it in his forthcoming Ox‘ord Book of Canadian Poetry. 

Mr. Smith’s lack of candor, therefore, in his recent article (and, { think, his 
over-emphatic praise at this late date) deserves the present commentary, flowing 
from long resentment on the part of those who have followed Mr. Layton’s 
career. One hopes it will lead other scholarly critics to a little self examination. 
Our present method of criticism and our view of literary experience clearly 
involves some tragic misconceptions. Else how can Mr. Smith speak of William 
Carlos Williams as Mr. Layton’s “Master”? Mr. Layton, until a year or two ago, 
had not read more than a few anthology pieces of Williams, and had no opinion 
at all of Williams’ poetry; at present, with a library of some two thousand books, 
he does not own either volume of the Collected Poetry of Williams. Can Mr. 
Smith, then, have formed his judgment from reading either Williams or Layton? 
In the critic’s interest, I shudder to think of such a possibility. 

And then to describe Mr. Layton’s most praise-worthy quality as elegance! 
According to Messrs. Frye, Pacey, and Smith, Mr. Layton’s militant attitudes, his 
physical attack on Canadian life, and his sexual imagery, are really his defects. 
He is to be praised for having the qualities of Douglas Le Pan and A. J. M. 
Smith—elegance. No, I’m afraid not. A steam boiler is not famous for elegance, 
gentlemen. But what do we know of that, having seen only the fountains of the 
Versailles Gardens? “Heaven knows,” a steam boiler is a good thing too—but 
it is not elegant. 

The reasons for the long neglect of Mr. Layton and for the present acclaim 
on the wrong terms are not far to seek. I read in the Toronto Quarterly, in the 
issue of January, 1956, the opinion that in Canada “cultural devotion to the 
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mother country has been central. Certainly no challenge has come. . . from 
non-Anglo-Saxon sources.” What in fact has happened, within the last decade and, 
a half, is that this tradition has been challenged on the best literary grounds. 
The terms of approval from the prestige-conferring culture (the key to the 
Loyalist-derived and genteel tradition in Canada) are elegance, a well-tailored 
look, an apparent complexity (that conceals a real poverty of ideas), much 
verbal and scholarly show, a high tone, maturity, serenity, etc. etc.: art with the 
mystery concealed in its bosom—“one of us”. The test of the new poetry is its 
relevance to life, not to the art museums; its energy, not its static impressiveness. 
The break with the old tradition can come as well from those of Anglo-Saxon 
descent (Souster, Sutherland) as from others—it is not a racial issue, though it 
may temporarily be a class one. Mr. Layton, however, is an intruder on both 
counts. The acceptance of his poetry, theretore, on the grounds of the old stolid 
virtues, denying as it does his real significance, will be a source of obfuscation 
for another decade unless the ironies of the situation are clarified. I have the 
highest regard for Mr. Smith as a poet and a minister of Canadian letters, and 
I owe much in gratitude to Messrs. Frye and Pacey; this protest is intended, 
therefore, as a bold definition of standards and divisions within the modern 
school—it is not lacking in friendship. 


[Editor's Note—Our readers will want to refer to A. J. M. Smith's forceful 
study of Irving Layton in Queen’s QuarreRLy, Winter, 1956. The back-and- 
forth play of attack, defense, counter-attack and counter-defense is seldom 
edifying. We believe that this clash uf opinion between Smith and Dudek is 
provocative but that the the “lines of battle” are now clearly enough drawn. 
The rest is silence—on our part, although not, we suspect, on yours! | 
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New Light On Our Past 


PIONEER PUBLIC SERVICE: AN ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED CANADAS, 1841-1867, GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SERIES. By 
J. E. Hodgetts. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. xii + 296. 
$5.00. 


Whenever responsible government is suggested as an object of further 
research historians are likely to shudder involuntarily and exclaim that the 
subject has been “done to death.” Doubtless there is a great deal of truth in 
the observation for it is based on the conception of responsible government as 
a constitutional term only. Dr. Hodgetts brings a fresh view point and a new 
light to bear on the development of the administrative implications of responsible 
government and the result is an exciting and informative book which makes a 
genuine contribution to Canadian historiography. In some quarters today it 
is claimed that pre-confederation Canadian history has been written: there is 
nothing new to say, and it is time for Canadian scholars to direct their attention 
to the post confederation era and especially to the twentieth century. A study 
such as “Pioneer Public Service” reveals the error of such opinions. The book 
is a perfect example of the thesis that each age must rewrite the history of 
the past in the light of its own interests and problems. As R. MacGregor 
Dawson has pointed out in the preface to his own volume of the Government 
of Canada series, it has only been within recent years that scholars have 
started to take an active interest in the administrative history of the Canadian 
government. 

In the study under review Dr. Hodgetts set for himself three ambitious 
objectives. He endeavoured to describe the evolution and structure of the 
administrative system which, at confederation, was taken over by the new 
Dominion and thus formed the basis of the present day public service. He 
also wished to show that the basic administrative problems to-day were present 
in the pre-confederation era; and as his major thesis he proposed to show that 
responsible government in the administrative sense did not accompany recogni- 
tion of the constitutional principle by the Colonial Office, but was attained 
gradually in different spheres throughout the whole period of the union. On 
all three grounds he has achieved marked success. 

Dr. Hodgetts has not attempted to write a comprehensive history of the 
pre-confederation public service, but rather has subordinated his first objective 
to the other two. Indeed it is difficult to see how he could have done otherwise 
in a book of this size. The departments of Crown Lands, Public Works, Indian 
Affairs, Agriculture and Immigration are handled in considerable detail as case 
studies which both prove the major thesis and ably illustrate the continuity 
of the basic administrative issues. The administrative departments, consisting of 
the Offices of the Governor General, the Civil Secretary, the Provincial Secretary, 
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and the Executive Council, are considered less thoroughly in a single chapter, 
“Top Command.” The development of the Post Office, the Adjutant General's 
Office and the Department of Finance is described only briefly. 

Dr. Hodgetts’ approach to his subject is one which is certain to hold the 
interest of the general reader as well as the specialist. The varying perspective 
permits the public service to be seen both from within and without. A light 
sense of humour pervades the entire work with the result that what might have 
been a dull ponderous study is alive and sparkles throughout. The basic 
administrative problems during the union are analysed in a Toynbeean fashion 
which adds to the interest and enjoyment. The environmental factors are 
discussed, the evolution in response to the challenge of environment is described, 
and finally the efficiency of the policy is assessed. In the smaller civil service 
of the Province of Canada strong personalities could exert a great influence 
on policy. Dr. Hodgetts has recognized this fact and through the means of 
private letters and diaries he has made early civil servants such as H. H. 
Killaly, T. A. Begly, and Pierre Fortin live again in his pages. In this connection 
it is unfortunate that he did not have at his disposal the diary of E. A. Meredith 
which is in the possession of his son, Col. C. P. Meredith, of Ottawa. In 
addition to its numerous other virtues “Pioneer Public Service” has an appendix 
containing five extremely useful charts which indicate the main features in the 
evolution of the pre-confederation public service and the organization of some 
of the key departments at confederation. 

Although the work reveals a high level of scholarship, there are some 
errors of fact which should be noted. Lord Sydenham did not choose the 
members of the Special Council which approved the principle of union in 
Lower Canada (p. 11), but rather made a point of referring the project to the 
Council as it was constituted on his arrival. The office of Provincial Secretary 
was not created by Sydenham (p. 30), but existed in the Province of Quebec 
from 1764 and in Upper Canada from 1791. However, Sydenham did reorganize 
the duties of the office with greater emphasis on the secretarial function. The 
date of the Quebec Revenue Act was 1774, not 1778 (p. 109 n.). Gzowski’s 
Christian name was Casimir, not Benjamin (p. 177). 

The great merit of “Pioneer Public Service” is the exciting manner in 
which new material and new ideas are presented. Naturally in a work of this 
length all questions can not be developed fully, but Dr. Hodgetts has blazed 
a brilliant trail which should inspire several full length studies on individual 
aspects of his subject. 


Pusiic ARCHIVES OF CANADA Wrt1AaM OrMsBY 
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Our Foreign Policy 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, SEPTEMBER, 1951, TO OCTOBER, 1953. 
By B. S. Keirstead. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 268. $3.50. 


This volume is listed as the seventh in a series of biennial surveys spon- 
sored by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs; it has, in fact, appeared 
ahead of two volumes still listed as “in preparation” covering the years 1946 to 
1950. Earlier volumes have been the work of historians and political scientists. 
This is the first written exclusively by an economist. There is no reason to regret 
the incursion of the economist into the realm of domesic politics, defence and 
diplomacy when the reader can be guided by the clear, incisive, literary 
paragraphs of Professor Keirstead. Here we have a masterful sorting of facts 
and a well-balanced analysis of the complex political, military and economic 
issues that bedeviled this period. The author is kind to the reader but the 
reviewer is almost in the position of one invited to comment on a two-year 
accumulation of “The Week in Review” section of the New York Sunday Times. 


One may begin by commiserating with any author who has to contribute 
to this series. He is given a period in history, invited to “freeze” it and serve it 
fresh to his readers. Even when historians bite off centuries to mark their 
“periods”, they encounter serious difficulties at the margins; this is all the more 
likely when an arbitrary two-year period is selected. Time and again Professor 
Keirstead is forced to back up and take a long run at the specific point with which 
his period is really concerned. Moreover, he is never in a position to complete 
his tale. One gets the feeling of having just witnessed a harrowing episode in a 
serialized version of “The Perils of Pauline” coupled with an uneasy consciousness 
that somewhere in yesterday’s paper that particular episode may have been 
brought to its climactic conclusion. In short, contemporary history cannob 
altogether fruitfully be sliced into convenient thin pieces—no matter how 
palatable the slices. Moreover the long pause between completion of manuscript 
and ultimate publication is a mental hazard to any author who seeks to venture 
personal appraisals of the future. The turbulent tide of international politics 
moves on, firmly drowning the prophecies of the best of us. 


A second problem confronting the contributor to this series is that any book 
dealing with Canada’s place in world affairs tends to become a survey of 
international events with but token references to the usually limited part played 
by Canada. Our position is frankly that of an “also ran” or of a qualiied “yes 
man” to the great powers. Professor Keirstead does his best to show when Canada 
did assert a positive, usually ameliorative, influence—a good Canadian nationalist 
could do no less. But lest we be carried away by the sense of our own importance 
perhaps the major question should have been “what was the impact of the world 
on Canada?” This question is not neglected but it is certainly subordinated 
in the author’s approach. 
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Proceeding on the thesis that a nation’s foreign policy is a function of the 
domestic environment in which it must be evolved as well as a response to 
challenging situations abroad in political, military and economic spheres, Pro- 
fessor Keirstead has managed to frame a massive array of material in an 
attractive and readable form. On the political front, the outstanding issues 
concerned Korea, EDC and the rearmament of Germany, and the growing 
uneasiness of the associates of the United States as they witnessed the growth 
of ultra-conservative, even irresponsible, attitudes in that country. Defence 
policy raised many problems (well summarized at p. 132) including the allocation 
and adequacy of Canadian defence expenditure, along with the disposition of 
her forces and those of the United States on Canadian soil. In the third realm 
of economic and commercial policy the author, on home ground, treats us to a 
lucid explanation (with a minimum of technical language) of British balance 
of trade problems, Canada’s complex concern in these and her equal concern 
in the United States policies, and an excellent summary of Canada’s relations 
with the Colombo Plan and the U.N. Extended Aid Programme. Harsh words 
are reserved for the short-sighted U.S. trade policy along with a curious diatribe 
against graduates of the Harvard School of Business (p. 221). 


The author ventures three sweeping critical observations in his concluding 
chapter. Have we made as much of our Commonwealth contacts as we might 
have? Agreeing that there is no common policy obtainable amongst such a motley 
membership, Professor Keirstead argues, nonetheless, that a common tradition of 
compromise is a beneficient influence that could be pressed at the U.N. much more 
than in fact has been done. Are we providing sufficient aid to the countries suffer- 
ing from “arrested development”? The author's reply is summarized at p. 240 
as follows: “We have been sending an infant with a water pistol to shoot down 
a man-eating tiger, and we have been disputing as to whether we have supplied 
him with enough water”. The third observation goes to the root of Professor 
Keirstead’s philosophy concerning the proper conduct of foreign relations. He 
refuses to believe that successful foreign policies can be based merely on ad hoc 
decisions taken almost on the spur of the moment, dictated by immediate 
circumstances without regard to any principles. And by “principles”, Professor 
Keirstead means ethical concepts of right and wrong which govern our choice 
of means. Are we not damaging ourselves in the eyes of our Western and Asian 
friends by loudly proclaiming the acquisition of newly-armed Germany and 
Japan as recruits to the cause of liberal democracy? Are twelve extra divisions 
in Europe worth the sacrifice of ideals for which we supposedly fought five bitter 
years? On this elavated yet still realistic plane, Professor Keirstead leaves the 
Great Debate suspended. Certainly he has provided all interested Canadians with 
well-digested material with which to carry on that Debate on an informed, in- 
telligent level. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY J. E. Hopcerrs 
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Tory Decay 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF CANADA: 1920-1949. By John R. Williams. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. Pp. x + 242. $7.50. 


Until very recent years, Canadian scholarship, in contrast to that of other 
countries, has not been seriously devoted to the study of political parties. We 
have tended to regard the details of party organization as incidental to the 
careers of party leaders. This book, by an American political scientist, is the 
first publication concerned specifically with either of our century-old major 
parties. The author has characterized his study as “a chronicle of decline”. 
Although there is a derivative and inconclusive chapter summarizing Conservative 
party history from 1854 to 1920, the book is to be described more properly as 
an analysis of some aspects of Conservative decay in the period under review. 
There are chapters on Conservative leadership, organization, finances, conven- 
tions, and policies; the party’s fortunes in general elections; and its behaviour in 
parliament. 


It is disappointing to have to report to those seeking some solution to the 
party's present difficulties, and to those others hoping for additional assurance 
that the party is on the slippery path to oblivion, that Mr. Williams has little 
that is new to impart. Perhaps this is due to the lack of any large body of research 
which would lend itself to his form of analysis; but the author has not rectified 
this by the kind of dogged probing carried out by such American investigators 
as V. O. Key and Samuel Lubell. The chief value of this study, therefore, is that 
it brings together accumulations of fact which are already familiar. 


This is not a treatment of the party “from the inside”. The impression is 
left that Mr. Williams has talked to too many Liberals. Indeed, he has relied 
heavily upon the J. W. Dafoe papers for source material, which is rather like 
writing a history of the Indians from the point of view of Daniel Boone. It is 
unfortunate, too, that little Conservative self-diagnosis has been included; the 
opinions of such long-time party stalwarts as Earl Rowe or Howard Green might 
have been instructive. 

In diagnosing the party’s ills, the author criticizes strongly the convention 
system of selecting party leaders; conventions are fickle, unqualified, and 
dissension-ridden, and poor substitutes for the experience of the parliamentary 
group. The fact that W. L. M. King and Louis St. Laurent were chosen by 
national conventions appears to have been overlooked. More convincing are 
some interesting observations upon the attitude of the Conservative parliamentary 
group to its few French Canadian members, and upon the domination of the 
party by its Toronto and Ontario core. Much of the national organization of the 
party is found to be “window dressing to impress the public”; and there are 
harsh words for Conservative handling of their women’s and young people's 
organizations. It may be, however, that part of the responsibility for the Con- 
servative situation lies with their provincial organizations, a field not within 
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the scope of the author’s study. No Canadian political party has reached power 
without first controlling a majority of the provincial legislatures. 

Mr. Williams reserves most of his criticism for Conservative leaders, who 
“present a sad spectacle of well-intentioned men lacking the ability to reconcile 
many different interests”. Since there is no specific discussion of Canadian interest 
groups, the application of the orthodox “group diplomacy” canons results chiefly 
in establishing that Messrs. Meighen and Bennett were not easy men to live 
with, that John Bracken was not an effective parliamentarian, and that the 
“characteristically noisy” Mr. Drew is “capable of seeming sincere . . . without 
saying anything”. R. B. Bennett is singled out as “more responsible than any 
other individual for the decline of the Conservative party”. 

Although faulty leadership doubtless has been an important factor in the 
decline of Conservatism, not enough attention has been paid to the role of the 
Liberal party in this process. J. W. Dafoe’s remark that “the cheap saying that 
there is no difference between the two parties does not stand up well under 
investigation” is cited approvingly, but the author does not fully grasp the 
impact of these distinctions upon the Canadian electorate. The party has been 
unable to alter the popular opinion that it is a party of the “big interests”, an 
Anglo-Saxon party standing for the British connection above all. In a period 
which has seen great changes in the economy, racial composition, and attitude 
to the role of government of this country, such an identification has injured it. 


Mr. Williams has also neglected the party’s strongest appeal, its latent anti- 
Americanism, which has enabled it to reconstitute itself at least once every 
generation. 

Despite these criticisms, this study remains a useful addition to the growing 
library of books on twentieth century Canadian politics, and will serve as a 
worthwhile introduction until the time when a more thorough analysis of the 
Conservative party becomes possible. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY S. F. Wise 


The Faultless Hero 


MACARTHUR: HIS RENDEZVOUS WITH HISTORY. By General Courtney 
Whitney. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1956. 
Pp. 547. $7.50. 


A surprising number of American generals who achieved distinction in 
World War II have displayed a remarkable eagerness to take up the pen in 
defence of the sword. Yet the most controversial figure among them, General 
Douglas MacArthur, has not done so. His actions, however, have been hotly 
debated by his admirers and detractors. Major General Courtney Whitney has 
written the latest and, in some ways, the most significant apology for the 
general whose aide and close confidant he was. According to the publishers 
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MacArthur will never write his own reminiscences; hence he has permitted 
the author the full use of his personal records to ensure that his point of view 
on the many controversial issues is stated authoritatively by the man whom 
he considers best qualified for the task. 


Major General Whitney writes that when he first saw MacArthur in 
his Brisbane office in 1943 he thought that this must have been what it was 
like “in a tent in Gaul with Caesar; on the approaches to Cannae with Hannibal; 
on the plains before Gaugamela with Alexander the Great; on the banks of 
the Delaware with Washington” (p. 92). In MacArthur: His Rendezvous with 
History he is anxious to destroy “the myth of MacArthur as an argumentative, 
insolent and insubordinate field officer” (p. 40), and sets out to prove that on 
all important questions in which he was involved, MacArthur was right and his 
enemies wrong. MacArthur, guided by his sense of destiny and unquestioned 
confidence in his own ability, is presented triumphing over all the opposition 
until a “wilful” President puts an end to his military career. 


This book covers only that part of MacArthur's career that began with the 
onslaught of the war in the Pacific in 1941. At a time when the United States 
had suffered the humiliation at Pearl Harbour and defeat in the Philippines, 
and when American forces in Europe were not yet engaged, MacArthur emerged 
in the Pacific as the symbol of American defiance of Japan. He became a 
legend. The corncob pipe, the sunglasses, the trench coat, the gold-embroidered 
cap, the imperious look, the rhetorical phrase, became familiar trademarks 
of The Man Who Would Return. 


The theme which underlies General Whitney's treatment of the Pacific 
war is the clash between MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, in the 
author’s opinion, made a deliberate and sinister effort to limit MacArthur's 
role. He is anxious to correct “misrepresentations” and “set the record straight”, 
whether it be over the devastating Japanese attack on Clark Field in the 
Philippines (when MacArthur’s planes were caught by surprise nine hours 
after the strike at Pearl Harbour), over the timing of the Bataan withdrawal, 
or over the whole complex strategy of “leap-frogging” in the Pacific. To support 
MacArthur’s objection to division of command between the army and the navy, 
he gives a long and detailed account of the controversial battle of Leyte Gulf 
as its events were recorded by MacArthur’s headquarters. 


After the defeat of Japan, General Whitney represents the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers in that country as constantly subjected to 
“slanderous attacks by our Allies” (p. 307), especially Russia and Great 
Britain, who are pictured as aiming to obstruct Japanese recovery and exploit 
the Japanese people. But, unlike the members of the State Department, whose 
“meek half-apologetic replies” and “humble reactions” (p. 303) to Communist 
propaganda made it difficult to tell on which side they were, MacArthur is 
made out to be “Communism’s Nemesis”, the only man who knew how to 
handle the Russian and Japanese Communists. 
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In Korea, MacArthur’s final rendezvous with the East, if not with history, 
took place. The war precipitated by the North Korean attack across the 38th 
parallel brought him once again into bitter conflict with his military and political 
superiors in Washington. He was the U.N. commander in Korea yet he opposed 
the basic policy of the United Nations and of the American Government acting 
on its behalf in the determination to localize the conflict even at the expense 
of accepting a limited victory. MacArthur, according to his detractors, would 
have gambled with the possibility of world conflict rather than fail on the 
local front. From his outspoken pronouncements it became increasingly difficult 
to determine whether he regarded himself as the instrument or the architect 
of policy. He felt that he was caught at the mercy of political indecision which 
he blamed on an American administration too anxious to lend an ear to the 
Allies, especially the British. 

General Whitney discusses various phases of the “police action” in Korea 
and gives a detailed account of the famous Inchon landing, an excellent 
example of MacArthur's imaginative military strategy which he carried out 
successfully in spite of the Joint Chiefs of Staff's initial opposition to it. The 
author gives MacArthur's version of the subsequent events that culminated in 
the famous dismissal by President Truman on April 11, 1951. In every case 
he concludes that MacArthur, called upon to fight what General Bradley, the 
Chairman of the J.C.S., called “the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time and with the wrong enemy,” could not do so in a policy vacuum. Moreover, 
he charges, though he does not prove, that MacArthur’s top-secret despatches 
to Washington came under the scrutiny of the British traitors, Guy Burgess and 
Donald Maclean, whom he claims kept Red China informed on the secret plans 
and policies of the allies in the conduct of the war. He insists that when 
Washington was informed of this it paid no attention: “It was almost as if 
the highest officials there were conspiring against him, [MacArthur].” (p. 457). 

On his return to America after his dismissal, MacArthur became the object 
of almost hysterical adulation and of an orgy of sentimentality. Former 
President Herbert Hoover sanctified him as “the reincarnation of Saint Paul”. 
He soon embarked on a speaking tour which the author in an expansive mood 
calls a “crusade to revitalize the nation”, to “save the freedom of representative 
government in America” (p. 490). The book also contains many long quotations 
from MacArthur's speeches on domestic as well as foreign policy. 

MacArthur is a life-long Republican. His attacks on the Truman administra- 
tion rallied to him the old isolationist and Asia-first group within that party. 
General Whitney relates how MacArthur pledged his support to Senator Taft 
in the Jatter’s quest for the Republican nomination for the presidency and even 
agreed to accept a second place on the ticket should the senator be successful. 
He speculates wistfully on the might-have-been of history if the Taft-MacArthur 
ticket had been elected and the subsequent death of Taft had made MacArthur 
President of the United States. 
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This book is not merely a spirited defence of MacArthur’s policy. The 
author is also anxious to deny the accusation of lofty arrogance often levelled 
against the object of his rhapsodical admiration. The reader is given intimate 
glimpses of MacArthur the man. In the midst of pressing duties in Japan, he 
found time to keep a keen eye on the West Point football team, whose coach, 
we are told, not only reported to him by letter on every detail of the season, 
but also frequently consulted him on strategy and players. We are also informed 
that MacArthur “gains the inner spiritual strength needed to guide him over 
difficult times” from the letter “A” won at West Point which he wears on the 
left breast of his lounging robe. 

The picture of MacArthur as painted by General Whitney’s pen is that of 
a brilliant and imaginative military strategist who never made a mistake but 
who was beset by lesser men. His many enemies who constantly “sniped at”, 
“harassed”, “slurred”, “hampered”, “shackled”, “sacrificed” and “slandered” 
him included the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the “armchair strategists” in Washington, 
the State Department, the New Dealers, the American press, the British, and 
above all General Marshall, the wartime Army Chief of Staff and later Secretary 
of State, who emerges as the leading villain of the piece. 

It is remarkable that so many people could be so wrong and one man so 
right. 


Royat Mirrary CoLiecEe E. CapPaDOocia 


The Existentialists 


THE MYTH OF SISYPHUS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Albert Camus. Trans- 
lated from the French by Justin O’Brien. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: 
M-Clelland & Stewart. 1955. Pp. vi + 212. $4.00, 

JOURNEY THROUGH DREAD. By Arland Ussher. New York: Tne Devin- 
Adair Company. 1955. Pp. 158. $3.75. 


You know, of course, the pointlessness of Sisyphus’ task. Life is like that, 
so why go on? Is suicide not the sensible sequel to absurdity? This is Camus’ 
theme. His verdict: No. 

I remember that in the early thirties an American magazine asked certain 
representative psychologists why they did not commit suicide—and paid them 
at the regular rate for their answers. One of them, as I recall, did some research 
first among his colleagues. His questionnaire had a certain flair. Pogo would 
have been piqued by it. This sort of thing could start a trend. 

Camus takes no poll. There is here no examination of suicide rates, varying 
according to sun spots or stock market activity or religious affiliation. These are, 
let us say, no more than conditions making for or against one’s grasp of the 
premise from which Camus’ argument proceeds. The book is for those who 
start (and end) without hope. In 1942, the year of publication in France, 
Camus could no doubt find readers ready to begin there. 
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“Then Sisyphus watches the stone rush down in a few moments toward 
that lower world whence he will have to push it up again toward the 
summit. He goes back down to the plain. It is during that return, that 
pause, that Sisyphus interests me.” (p. 121) 


“Knowing whether or not one can live without appeal is all that interests me.” 

(p. 60). Appeal from what? It might be supposed that life could be lived 
tolerably encugh, even vigorously, if living it made sense. But supposing it 
doesn’t make sense—and this is Camus’ starting point—isn’t that reason enough 
for suicide? On the contrary, “it will be lived all the better if it has no meaning.” 
(p. 53) Without appeal, then, from the absurdity which constitutes the human 
situation. “This world in itself is not reasonable, that is all that can be said. 
But what is absurd is the confrontation of this irrational and the wild longing 
for clarity whose call echoes in the human heart. The absurd depends as much 
on man as on the world.” (p. 21) This disparity between children of light 
and a world of darkness (I translate into the religious idiom simply to show that 
Camus is not breaking entirely new ground) is first acknowledged as fact. 
But then it is consciously transformed into something valuable. The tension is 
found to be exhilarating; it generates freedom. “Thus I draw from the absurd 
three consequences—my revolt, my freedom and my passion . . . and I refuse 
suicide.” (p. 64) These words point forward, I think, to Camus’ later book, 
The Rebel, which happens to have appeared sooner in English translation. They 
suggest solutions—projects, as the existentialists say—more sane than suicide: 
the lover, the actor, the adventurer, the creative writer. These all play the 
absurd. “But equally, if he wishes, the chaste man, the civil servant, or the 
president of the Republic.” But how hardly shall les sérieux enter into the spirit 
of the absurd. 

Sisyphus is called in one place a proletarian rebel. But he is alone with his 
rock. So is Camus. The absurd ascesis is no less rigorous for being secular. Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way and few there be that find it. “One recognizes 
one’s course by discovering the paths that stray from it.” Camus’ critical 
examination of existential philosophy is keen and sharp. Kierkegaard, Chestov, 
Jaspers are considered; there are short essays too on Husserl, Dostoevsky, Kafka. 
Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel are not explicitly named. Camus subscribes to the 
“initial themes” of existential philosophy, but rejects “existential preaching”. Con- 
trary to current opinion, he finds existential thought “steeped in a vast hope.” 
All, in one way or another, “in the long run lead to that tremendous cry of 
hope”—the leap of Kierkegaard, which for Camus is the mark of a lucidity that 
repudiates itself, the act of philosophical suicide. One only is exempted. 
“Nietzsche appears to be the only artist to have derived the extreme consequences 
of an aesthetic of the Absurd, inasmuch as his final message lies in a sterile 
and conquering lucidity and an obstinate negation of any supernatural consola- 
tion.” (p. 137) An yet Camus had noted earlier that Nietzsche, the most famous 
of God’s assassins, ends in madness. “But this is a risk worth running.” 
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The translator has been beautifully faithful to Camus’ lean prose. 

Arland Ussher’s evaluation of three existentialists—Kierkegaard, Heidegger 
and Sartre—is very different. He is not searching out their secret and ultimate 
weakness, but concentrating on their major emphasis: Dread. It is not his fault, 
he says, if the work reads like a thriller. Fault or not, it does. Kierkegaard 
shudders before God; Heidegger shudders before death; Sartre shudders before 
the other person. And an appendix offers students of Hegel a quite special dose 
of the shudders: a note on the dialectic which Ussher correctly expects 
Hegelians to reject as foolishness. 


Ussher and Camus do not breathe the same air. Camus leads one to the 
desert where all is dry and clear and searing. Ussher’s is a land that is lush and 
misty and tangled: “the ambiguities of existence are too dense to be dissected 
out by any logical knife.” Ussher is not really skilful at dissection. He evokes 
images and associations. I think this may be why his chapters on Kierkegaard 
and Sartre come off rather better than that on Heidegger. He says as much 
himself: “In the whole production of Heidegger you will rarely find an image, 
a homely phrase, a concrete term . . . Over the entire glacial surface of 
Heidegger’s work there is no relief for the eye, no handrail, no foothold; this 
might be the philosophical equivalent of Scott’s Last Post in the Antarctic. 
Only a mollusc—or a professor—could project himself through these wastes, or 
nourish himself on such aliment.” (p. 64) How different the mood of Camus: 
“polar night, vigil of the mind, whence will arise perhaps that white and virginal 
brightness which outlines every object in the light of the intelligence.” 


Actually Ussher’s achievement is considerable. His contents are often 
penetrating, his strictures telling. But there are, to my way of thinking, two 
warnings the reader should heed. First, he will not find here an introduction to 
existentialism. He must first be familiar with the authors under scrutiny; only 
then will he enjoy Ussher without feeling frustrated or mystified. Second, he 
should know that Ussher sides “against any one of the rationalists of the old 
Continent” with Lawrence and Yeats: “Our bodies are nearer to our coherence 
because nearer to the Unconscious than our thought.” One is reminded of 
Keynes’ brilliant essay on My Early Beliefs, in which, admitting that there might 
be a grain of truth in Lawrence’s instinctive distrust of Cambridge brittleness, 
he yet signs himself still the disciple of G. E. Moore. Or Pascal: “All our dignity 
consists in thought . . . Let us labour then to think well: this is the foundation 


of morality.” 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY H. M. Estay 
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Literary Criticism 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CRITICISM: 1750-1950. Vol. I, The Later Eigh- 
teenth Century; Vol. II, The Romantic Age. By Rene Wellek. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Toronto: Burns and MacEachern. 1955. Pp. ix + 358 
and v + 459. $6.25 each. 


In these volumes, the first two of four projected, Mr Wellek writes from 
the thoroughly contemporary critical position expounded in his (and Austin 
Warren’s) Theory of Literature. At the same time—as his application of the 
term “modern” indicates—he considers this position by no means uniquely con- 
temporary—nor (in view of the French, German, and Italian critics treated, 
and the Spanish, Russian, Polish and Czech critics promised in the next two 
volumes) uniquely Anglo-American. References to the critical texts are very 
full; quotations are translated but given in the original in the notes. The only 
comparable treatment of the period, the third volume of Saintsbury’s A History 
of Criticism, clearly yields in everything except the raciness and readability of its 
prose. 

I have some doubts, however, about the historical unit (or, perhaps more 
accurately, lump) that Mr Wellek represents as “modern”. It seems clear that 
contemporary criticism is, as he claims, more or less of a piece with various 
aspects of both romantic and neo-classical criticism. By neo-classicism he com- 
prehends the criticism, not just of the eighteenth century, but also of the 
Renascence; he confines himself to the eighteenth century as handily typical of 
the whole period. But surely the criticism of the Renascence (at least in 
England) reveals an interest in allegorical interpretation and a degree of em- 
phasis on schemes and figures much nearer to the heart of contemporary 
criticism than the insipid generalities, moralizings and psychologizings, of the 
eighteenth century. 

Not to be too hard on the eighteenth century, though, some of the romantic 
critics don’t have much to say either. Unlike Saintsbury—who, with his impres- 
sionistic emphasis on judgment and taste, runs little risk of getting tangled with 
material irrelevant to his purposes—Mr Wellek so convincingly establishes theory 
and principle as central to his subject that, since many critics, neo-classical or 
romantic, do not appreciably exhibit theories and principles, his scholarly 
compulsion to let just everybody join the parade appears to lead him constantly 
into real bogs of irrelevance. Voltaire, for example, who gets a whole chapter 
to himself, is no doubt essential to a history of French literature, but the only 
justification for his place in Mr Wellek’s high argument would seem to be comic 
relief. In a grandly sweeping sort of mood, one might even be tempted to 
dismiss—at least on the showing they make here—all the French critics treated 
except Diderot and Hugo, all the Italian critics except Vico (maybe), all the 
English critics except Coleridge and Shelley. Only the German critics would 
survive in numbers. When Mr Wellek turns to Lessing, Hamann, Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller, the Schlegels, Schelling, Novalis, the Grimms, Solger, Schopenhauer, or 
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Hegel, for example, one’s sense of intellectual adventure comes exhilaratingly 
alive. But what is Mme de Staél doing in this high-powered company? Or 
Chateaubriand, or Stendhal, or Jeffrey, or Hazlitt? A reasonable distinction be- 
tween criticism and reviewing might have provided a graceful excuse for cutting 
off some of the fat. And in spite of Mr Wellek’s opinion to the contrary, it 
might also have been better to organize the critics around the important critical 
concepts instead of vice versa: the subordinate critics would then have tended 
to get properly subordinated and the critical concepts, their historical develop- 
ment and logical relations, would have been easier to keep unmuddled. 

In any case Mr Wellek has not really succeeded in constructing a vocabulary 
adequate to reducing his material to order. He does indeed show a shrewd 
awareness that various critics sometimes use different terms to mean the same 
thing and the same terms to mean different things, but on the whole the scope 
and rigour of his commentary are not sufficient to integrate the masses of mere 
quotation, translation, and paraphrase. Concomitantly he appears to acquiesce 
in some rather hazy and oversimple critical assumptions, assumptions, for 
example, about the relation of form and content, or literature and history, or 
literature and life. He even seems to swallow—with no apparent suspicion that 
they might be unreal—the Coleridgean and Goethean distinctions between fancy 
and imagination, and allegory and symbolism. 

A work, then, that should have been a house of many mansions (a work, that 
is, that should have been a book) turns out to be more of a quarry. However, it is 
a quarry well worth digging. We are bound to feel grateful to Mr Wellek for 
many wise words and, above all, for a wholesome exposure of our ignorance. 
To anyone interested in criticism, particularly contemporary criticism, this work 
is a continual revelation; and to anyone snug in the belief that contemporary 
criticism is altogether new under the sun, a humbling revelation. My regrets 
that it isn’t twice as good perhaps only measures an acute awareness that nobody 
else has the total equipment to have done it half so well. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY Duncan ROBERTSON 


HAWTHORNE: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Hyatt H. Waggoner. Cambridge: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1955. Pp. 
268. $6.15. 


THE DEATH OF THE ARTIST: A STUDY OF HAWTHORNE’ DISIN- 
TEGRATION. (International Scholars Forum). By Rudolph Von Abele. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. 111. $2.35. 


The past decade has seen a spectacular renewal of interest in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s work. The scope of this revival depends primarily on Hawthorne's 
essential greatness; it receives a gratuitous impetus, however, from the increasing 
emphasis which many critics place on symbolism and psychology, and from the 
tendency of publication-poor academics to leap on a rolling bandwagon. Hyatt 
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H. Waggoner is at once preoccupied with symbolism and genuinely committed 
to the celebration of Hawthorne. Rudolph Von Abele is a curb-side heckler 
whose jibes are particularly provoking because of their occasional shrewd 
truth. 

Mr. Waggoner has long been a critical admirer of Hawthorne. He begins 
his revaluation by rejecting the kind of criticism which (misled by Hawthorne’s 
Notebooks) treats the tales as “clothes draped loosely over already created 
skeletons of abstract thought.” Hawthorne’s artistic method, he insists, is poetic: 
“We have to recognize that . . . the story is the meaning, and the meaning the 
story.” To understand Howthorne’s work, therefore, the reader must strive to 
see “ideas” as a component part of a larger complex of images, rhythms, patterns 
and incidents. Hawthorne’s expression is contrapuntal, not unilinear. 

In his attempt to read Hawthorne in this way—and he is nothing if not 
thorough—Mr. Waggoner produces some brilliant results. His analyses of 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims”, “Roger Malvin’s Burial”, and “My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux”, for example, may well stand as definitive pronouncements on these 
tales. Even the sphinx-like “Rappaccini’s Daughter” yields a good deal to his 
more-than-Oedipal inquiry. As the book proceeds to analyse the major romances, 
however, two serious problems develop. First, it becomes clear that Mr. 
Waggoner’s concentration on the significance of images and image patterns 
leads him to underrate the importance of both incident and explicit idea; second, 
his failure to discover in Hawthorne’s “Gothic claptrap” anything but a pandering 
to the demands of a popular audience makes it impossible for him to read 
the romances as coherent, meaningful wholes. 

The seriousness of these failures is felt increasingly as the study develops. 
The analysis of The Scarlet Letter throws brilliant new light on Hawthorne’s 
use of imagery, but does not reveal adequately the relevance of image to 
action. The wholeness of the novel, therefore, still remains in question: there 
is no real explanation of such major plot elements as Pearl's “escape” to Europe; 
and there is no recognition of the importance of Hester's and Dimmesdale’s 
final thoughts about the future of New England. As Mr. Waggoner reads The 
House of the Seven Gables, the action gains meaning from an image pattern of 
“angles and curves.” This opposition, interesting as it is, does not account for 
such plot dynamics as the Anglophilia of the Pyncheons and their presiding 
dream of inheriting a “great Eastern land.” In the same way, The Blithedale 
Romance, despite the patterning of its imagery, is “disappointing as a romance: 
for its Gothicism is too evident and its machinery too contrived.” Finally (and, 
in terms of this thesis, inevitably) the apparent contradictions in the imagery 
of The Marble Faun are diagnosed as symptoms of Hawthorne’s artistic collapse. 

These obvious weaknesses should not, however, seriously diminish our 
appreciation of the achievement of Mr. Waggoner’s book. He has written with 
real authority about a number of Hawthorne’s tales, and he has brought 
Hawthorne’s imagery into such sharp focus that its relevance to the artist's 
statement can no longer be ignored. 
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If Mr. Waggoner is a distinguished member of the Hawthorne parade, 
Mr. Von Abele is a disconcerting, off-beat objector. He sees his subject as the 
victim of a hideous dissociation of the sensibility—of a neurosis which involves 
him in an eternal war “between his pseudoplatonism and his naturalism, between 
the aristocracy of art and the democracy of life.” Hawthorne, that is, is a coterie 
artist, a dilletante, writing for the few, and hating himself because he is at heart 
a democrat who knows that the summum bonum is life, “the magnetic chain 
of humanity.” But “life”, unhappily, is the antithesis of art as Hawthorne 
understands that vocation. Artists like Melville, Kafka (and the sainted Joyce) 
are, of course, as neurotic as Hawthorne, but they grapple life directly and 
wreak artistic meaning out of it. This is not Hawthorne’s technique. He contin- 
nually calls in doubt the reality of his symbols—continually evades life, both 
in his works and his Prefaces. And because of this alleged evasion, Mr. Von 
Abele condemns him, first mildly, then bitterly. 

Still more startlingly (and without a shred of real biographical evidence ) 
Mr. Von Abele discovers that Hawthorne's artistic conflict is fundamentally 
sexual: the chill and “castrated” ideality (the pseudoplatonism) of such heroes 
as Fanshawe, Dimmesdale, Coverdale and Donatello cowers abjectly before the 
fecundity of Hester, Zenobia and Miriam, and the experienced lust of Butler, 
Jaffrey Pyncheon and Westervelt. Hawthorne (the argument is always ad 
hominem) is a divided man for whom pure art and “ideal” sex are irrevocably 
opposed to viable art (Melville, Kafka?) and reproductive or “dirty” sex. As 
Jung’s vocabulary helps Mr. Von Abele to explain, the “ideal” forms of sex 
and art are Hawthorne’s Shadow; their fleshly opposites are his this-worldly 
Persona. 


Most of this psychologizing, unfortunately, adds little to our understanding 
of Hawthorne’s romances. The House of the Seven Gables and Hawthorne's 
subsequent romances are, as Mr. Von Abele encourages us to see them, hopelessly 
wavering and blotched. But the omissions in his analysis give strength to the 
ordinary reader’s intuition that this is an incomplete picture of Hawthorne. If 
Hawthorne’s fictional creations body forth his personal conflicts, then what is the 
meaning of such characters as Pearl, Governor Bellingham, Hepzibah, Matthew 
Maule, Old Moodie and Westervelt? Mr. Von Abele does not answer these 
questions; he does not, in fact, see any artistic coherence in Hawthorne’s work. 

But these improbable leaps over the hedge that divides art from biography 
are not the whole of Mr. Von Abele’s work. He has studied Hawthorne closely 
and his comments on The Scarlet Letter, The Marble Faun and “The Artist 
of the Beautiful” are at once as interestingly wrong and as intuitively penetrat- 
ing as D. H. Lawrence’s. His thesis will not disrupt the Hawthorne parade, but 
it may well influence the direction and character of that celebration. 


UNrversiITy OF BririsH COLUMBIA Huco McPHERSON 
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AMPHIBIAN: A RECONSIDERATION OF BROWNING. By Henry Charles 
Duffin. London: Bowes & Bowes. Toronto: British Book Service. Pp. 317. $5.10. 


After an introductory section of 46 pages, entitled “The Man and the 
Poet,” Mr. Duffin devoted the bulk of his book, 260 pages, to a general survey 
of the poetry of Browning, in which the majority of significant poems are 
studied and reviewed. Though there are, as it seems to me, some lapses in 
critical judgment which make Amphibian uneven in its quaility, much of the 
analysis and interpretation is penetrating and illuminating. 

A central thesis of Amphibian is indicated in the title of the book. There 
is, Mr. Duffin maintains, an intermixture of poetic and prosaic elements in 
Browning’s work which may be compared to the nature of an amphibious 
creature, a denizen both of water and of land. This he attributes to a cleavage 
between passion and thought in most of Browning’s poems. In “pure poetry” 
these two elements are inseparably wedded; the thought is incorporate with 
its passionate poetic expression. In Browning’s poetry, on the other hand, the 
content of his thought, frequently prosaic, is imperfectly transmuted: “the 
passion does not often go into the thought, though it generally (before 1872) 
goes into the verse.” 

Mr. Duffin groups Browning’s poems under three divisions: lyric, narrative, 
and what with some qualification may be called didactic poetry. Throughout 
his discussion, however, his aesthetic norm is the lyric. A critical weakness of 
his book is a failure to give due weight to the fact that Browning’s poetry is 
in the main dramatic, though in a specialized sense—the introspective drama 
of action in character, rather than character in action. Mr. Duffin writes regarding 
the poet: “I believe that his constant insistence on the ‘dramatic’ intention of 
everything he wrote after Pauline was a rather childish reaction to Mill's 
equally childish objections to this poem.” 

Two factors seem to be responsible for this stress on Browning as a lyric 
rather than a dramatic poet. Mr. Duffin, as an earlier book, The Way of Happi- 
ness: A Reading of Wordsworth, reveals, is a lover of lyric poetry of the 
Romantic epoch, and he constantly measures Browning by the yardstick of 
Wordsworth. The lyric is his aesthetic criterion; and lacking the mystic vision 
and the attributes of “pure poetry” inwrought in Wordsworth’s verse, Browning 
is adjudged a poet of lesser stature. 

In the second place, Mr. Duffin is greatly drawn to those poems of 
Browning which centre on love as an intimate spiritual bond between man and 
woman in married life. He feels that these are directly inspired by the love 
of Browning for his wife and the idyllic happiness of their union. In the best 
of his love lyrics dealing with the theme of love in marriage, the poet transcends 
the separation between passion and thought which is accountable for the 
amphibious quality of much of his verse; and, consequently, Mr. Duffin regards 
these as the flower of his poetry. 
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An extreme example of this tendency to exalt the lyric, and to refuse to 
accept Browning’s definition of his poetry as “dramatic in principle,” is Mr. 
Duffin’s wresting of Men and Women from its proper literary genre. Brushing 
aside Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, he asserts that this great series of 
dramatic monologues is the fulfilment of the poet’s promise to his wife to 
write “R.B. a poem,” i.e. a personal utterance, akin to the lyric in vein. 

While Mr. Duffin’s aesthetic thesis is controversial, this should not detract 
from the fine insights, sensitive as well as appreciative, of his study of 
Browning’s poetry. Amphibian is a thoughtful survey of the poet’s major work, 
often from fresh points of approach, and a contribution of value to contemporary 
Browning criticism. 

BisHor’s UNIVERSITY W. O. RayMonp 


POETRY AND LETTERS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN GAUL. By N. K. Chadwick. 
Bowes and Bowes. Toronto: British Book Service. 1955. Pp. 342. $6.00. 


A HANDBOOK ON OLD HIGH GERMAN LITERATURE. By J. Knight 
Bostock. Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. 257. $3.75. 


The only thing that these two books have in common is that in neither of 
them does the title accurately describe the contents. 

Nora K. Chadwick’s interesting book, Poetry and Letters In Early Christian 
Gaul, is not, as its title suggests, a literary study. Rather, it is a study of life 
in Gaul during the late fourth century and throughout the fifth century as that 
life is revealed in the poems, the biographies, the chronicles, and the letters 
which have come down to us. 

Through these records, Miss Chadwick presents a remarkable and vivid 
picture of the shattering of Gallo-Roman civilization under the impact of the 
Barbarian invasions, of what she calls “perhaps the most momentous period 
in Western Christianity.” The discipline and the culture of Rome dissolve and 
their place is taken by new disciplines radiating from the Church. The emphasis 
on education changes from the disinterested cultivation of the mind to 
severely practical instruction for the propagation of the faith and the needs of 
everyday life. In writing, the rhetoric and literary elegance of poems and 
letters circulated among the well-educated few give way to the homely, 
anecdotal accounts of the Saints Lives to be used as exempla for “the un- 
lettered congregation or simple devout reader.” 

“In the midst of invasions, brigandage, civil war and famine,” the Church 
remained as the one vestige of organization to which refugees could turn. As 
a result, within the Church new disciplines arise and harden. The monastic 
movement, bitterly opposed by the bishops, develops from a simple gathering 
of friends “living and working together in mutual goodwill” with “no vows 
and no rule and no rigid organization,” to the austere communal life whose 
order is first defined early in the fifth century by John Cassian. In the intellectual 
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life, theology gradually becomes the sole discipline. “Questions which were 
ultimately to be decreed ‘heresies’ by ecclesiastical authority and the Councils 
of the Church were as yet open to attack and defence, and were still being 
frankly and hotly discussed by the monks and laymen.” 

The wide and at the same time intimate view which Miss Chadwick gives 
of this great transition makes her book a valuable one for any student of the 
period. It is also a book of interest for the general reader. 

A Handbook on Old High German Literature, by J. Knight Bostock, will 
be of particular interest to philologists and possjbly to paleographers, for in 
his discussions of the dialect and date of the various documents, Mr. Bostock 
presents an extraordinary amount of information about the sound changes, the 
spelling, and the scripts that appear in them. The book, however, might more 
precisely be called “A Handbook on Old High German Documents,” for as 
Mr. Bostock suggests—and it has been general knowledge for a considerable 
time—there is no body of writing in Old High German that can properly be 
called a literature, as we can speak of Old English or Old Norse literature. 

Among the various documents—scattered charms, numerous glossaries, 
medical prescriptjons, brief prayers, and fairly mechanical translations of Latin 
works—there are only some half dozen that merit serious literary consideration. 
The most important of these are “The Lay of Hildebrand,” a fragment of 68 
lines; the Evangelienbuch of Otfrid, a lenghty poetic account of the life and 
teaching of Christ, which is notable because it is in rhyme and not in 
alliterative metre; and the “Ludwigslied,” a poem of 59 lines, which is “the first 
German poem in rhyme which is a free composition and not a translation from 
Latin.” In his discussions of these manuscripts, Mr. Bostock sums up the many 
scholarly arguments succinctly and with great good sense. His chapter on “The 
Lay of Hildebrand,” the longest in the book, is a brilliant piece of work. 

The great weakness in this book, however, is that there seems to be no 
clear focus. On the one hand there is information that would be elementary to 
any student of language, and at the other extreme there is recapitulation of 
such scholarly absurdities as the solemn division of a nine-line poetic fragment 
into two parts: lines 1-5 (Al) and lines 6-9 (A2). Moreover, it seems hardly 
necessary, in a discussion of OHG remains, to spend twenty-three pages on the 
Old Saxon Heliand and another twenty pages on the two Latin poems, 
Waltharius and Ruodlieb. Nor does it seem necessary, in a discussion of a period 
that extends from the eighth century to the mid-eleventh, to begin with the 
Ice Age and the coming of Man in Germany. 

Mr. Bostock gives a number of references for further study, but it is un- 
fortunate that in a book intended as a handbook he has not included a 
bibliographical list. It is doubly unfortunate that there is no index, for if ever 
a book needed an index this one does. 


WINNIPEG MARGARET STOBIE 
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THE ITALIAN ELEMENT IN MILTON’S VERSE. By F. T- Prince. Oxford 
University Press. 1954. Pp. xv + 183. $2.00. 


Every student of Milton knows something of the influence on his poetry of 
Italian language and literature, through Spenser and directly. His greatest friend 
was Charles Diodati, and before 1638 he had written sonnets in Italian. Then 
came his well known visit to Italy. 


In 1921 J. S. Smart, in his edition of Milton’s sonnets, placed them, as 
Mr. Prince points out, “both in relation to the sixteenth-century Italian tradition 
and in relation to the rest of Milton’s verse.” Mr. Prince has made a wide survey, 
considering in detail the work of two Italian poets of the sixteenth century 
and relating their theory and practice to practically all Milton’s English poems. 
His examination is thorough and comprehensive; in his wide view he never fails 
to notice the influence on Milton’s poetry of other languages than Italian, 
predominantly that of English, written and spoken. He gives ample illustrations 
from Italian writers, but his reasoning, clear as it is, is compressed, and his rather 
exciting conclusions are so quietly stated that this slim volume may not receive 
the attention which it certainly deserves. 


At one time it was fashionable to deride Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Milton; 
now scholars try to profit by it. He ascribed Milton’s peculiar diction in part 
to “his familiarity with the Tuscan poets.” Mr. Prince’s investigation—which 
was suggested, he says, by Dr. Johnson’s remark—has shown that both diction 
and prosody were related “to certain Italian experiments of the sixteenth 
century.” He describes the background of fifteenth-century Italian poetry and 
Bembo’s literary criticism, noting his way of discussing minutely the style of 
Tuscan poets so that Renaissance would-be writers might have as clear standards 
of judgment in writing Italian verse as they would have for writing Latin. He 
considers in some detail the theory and practice of Della Cosa and Tasso in the 
sixteenth century, showing why in some ways the lesser poet could be of more 
value to Milton than the greater. 

In his literary criticism Tasso, who had studied Della Casa’s verse, stressed 
the ideal of “magnificence”, and suggested technical devices to help the writer 
achieve it, such as shifting and complicating the word-order, thus making 
possible “the continuous interplay of the expected and the unexpected”, and 
making the movement rough and difficult, suspending the meaning and the 
rhythm. Mr. Prince points out that Milton, acutely aware of the ideals of 
decorum and of magnificence, adapted these devices in writing sonnets, training 
diction and rhythm for epic work. He comments, as well, on Milton’s shorter 
poems, and on Paradise Lost, and Samson Agonistes, analyzing the use of rhyme, 
the diction, and the rhythm, and comparing passages from Italian writers with 
passages from Milton. In his comments on Lycidas Mr. Prince quotes W. P. Ker’s 
reference to the canzone and carefully examines the Italian use of that form 
and the attempts to combine it with the Classical eclogue. Considering the fact 
that many undergraduates, not otherwise unintelligent, look on Lycidas as a 
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poem written in blank verse, it would be well for teachers in schools and 
universities who have occasion to speak about Milton to read carefully and 
gratefully what Mr. Prince has to say about “one of the chief glories of English 
lyrical verse.” 

After a detailed comparison of Milton’s diction in Paradise Lost and that 
of the sixteenth-century Italians, Mr. Prince concludes that Miltonic diction is 
“but one aspect of a form of poetry in which everything is unified: matter, 
meaning, emotion, method.” And so he finds the distinction between a poet's 
diction and his prosody an arbitrary one. Almost incidentally he makes what 
to many will seem a revolutionary statement. He maintains that Robert Bridges, 
in Milton’s Prosody, did not attack boldly enough the assumption that Milton's 
epic blank verse was built in so-called iambic lines, divided into feet. It may 
be that even an experimenter in verse like Bridges, who could withhold the 
poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins from early publication lest readers might 
not be able to appreciate it, was not ready to declare that Milton’s blank verse 
was built on accent, with a rhythm of disciplined freedom. But now that Mr. 
Prince has ably demonstrated the Italian theories and practices which helped 
Milton to fashion his verse, surely it is time for many to realize that a quick ear, 
a strong and fine sense of rhythm, and an eager intelligence, with practice in 
reading aloud, will interpret the music and the meaning of Milton’s epic verse 
as no attempts at classical scansion can do. This is at least equally true of 
Samson Agonistes. Its varied, dramatic verse will not be shackled by mechanical 
rules, but it has been analyzed by Mr. Prince with knowledge and understanding. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY WILHELMINA GORDON 


ASPECTS OF RACINIAN TRAGEDY. By John C. Lapp. University of Toronto 
Press. 1955. Pp. 195. $5.00. 


The aspects of Racine’s tragedies with which Professor Lapp, of Oberlin 
College, deals are the themes of the tragedies, the unities and conventions, the 
symbolism and, finally, the Essence of Racinian Tragedy. This book is largely 
based on essays which have appeared in various learned journals and this is 
probably the reason why it leaves this reviewer with the feeling that it is 
imcomplete. The author deals with Racine’s themes in an inteersting fashion 
but not with all of them; he omits the political theme, present in most, if not 
all, of Racine’s tragedies, and of which a complete study has yet to be made. 
The unities of time and place are treated to the neglect of the unity of action; 
the conventions studied are those of the confidant, the “bienséances” or 
proprieties, the exposition, recital and soliloquy, but surely the first convention in 
French classical tragedy is that a tragedy must be in five acts and in verse, 
the other conventions arising from primitive attempts at greater realism. Neither 
Racine’s verse-form nor his poetry figure in this collection of essays, although 
Professor Lapp sates in his introduction that his book is “chiefly a contribution 
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to the study of Racine’s form” and that Racine’s “poetry is so essential that when 
it is gone the work is no longer itself”. 

Aspects of Racinian Tragedy is intended for those who can read Racine in 
French. It contains many interesting ideas, fruitfully developed, because Professor 
Lapp, who pays tribute in his preface to Emeritus Professor P. G. C. Campbell, 
of Queen’s, for first stirring his interest in Racine, knows his author and has read 
widely in his field. His reading of French critics has resulted in certain gallicisms: 
“Racine as tragic dramatist”, “the literate reader” (“literate” is not quite the 
same as “lettré”)—these phrases appear in the Introduction where there is also 
the statement “in Racine, action is dramatic” which this reviewer finds rather 
puzzling. 

In France, Corneille and Racine still vie with one another for public 
esteem, the popularity of each becomes greater or less in cycles. Nowadays, 
there are critics, notably Jean Vialar, who would question the right of Racine 
to the title of dramatic author because “after all, drama is more than music”. 
Professor Lapp would remain stoutly on Racine’s side and has in his Aspects 
hinted at the arguments he could produce. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY W. H. Evans 


Our Military Record 


SIX YEARS OF WAR: THE ARMY IN CANADA, BRITAIN, AND THE 
PACIFIC: OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN ARMY IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By Colonel C. P. Stacey. Published by Authority 
of the Minister of National Defence: Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 629. $3.50. 


Official military histories produced by historical sections in modern armed 
forces were originally designed to collect the tactical and strategic experience 
of past wars in order to make it available for those who might have to fight in 
the future. The first historical section was, as one might expect, Prussian. It 
was set up in 1816. A hundred years later all the major European powers had 
set up historical sections and the officially recorded history of the First World 
War poured from the presses on such a scale that it is extremely unlikely that 
any Officer read it all, or even the greater part. The British official war histories 
of that war have run to about 44 volumes, the German to at least 42 volumes, 
and the French to over 100. 

With the onset of total war the nature of officially produced military 
history has changed. War now includes activities which affect every aspect 
of society and every citizen; and the official histories of the Second World 
War deal with much more than military operations. Thus, the British have two 
series, one Military and the other Civil, and the latter includes such topics as 
marine transportation, the effect of the war on social life, food production, 
agriculture, etc. At the same time there are popular but authoritative accounts 
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of operations especially designed for the ordinary reader. It is fully realized 
in both Britain and the United States that the government and the armed 
forces have an obligation to inform the general public about their activities in 
defence of the national interest in the last great conflict and that this is an 
important method of preparing the ground for a fuller understanding of the 
efforts of the soldiery in peacetime and also, if the tragedy cannot be avoided, 
in a future war. The American production of official war histories runs to nearly 
a hundred volumes for the army and army air force alone. The navy has its 
own volumes; and again there are official popular accounts to carry the story 
to the average reader. It should be noted that the British and Americans have 
produced many detailed “battle studies” of particular actions which are not 
available to the general public. The British have also published as supplements 
to the London Gazette a large number of despatches from Commanders in the 
field. 

The appearance, ten years after the war has ended, of the first volume 
of the projected official history of the Canadian army in the Second World War 
is an important contribution to this collection of official chronicles of the war. 
This book tells the story of the growth of the Canadian army from very small 
beginnings, of its training in Britain, of the loss of two battalions at Hong 
King, and of raids on the European coast-line, including the abortive attack 
on Dieppe. 

For the first time the story of the unpreparedness in Canada in 1939 is told 
from official documents, including many which are classified and will not be 
available for public examination for many years. The official airing of this vital 
topic with the authority of the present government of Canada is a public 
service of the first magnitude. The issues whether Canada ought to have been 
more strongly armed in view of the deteriorating situation in Europe, and 
whether responsibility for any inadequacy lay with the people or with their 
leaders, are matters of historical interest. The basic, and unanswerable, question 
with regard to those issues is whether the Canadian public, if given leadership 
towards preparedness for war, would have followed its leaders. The telling of 
the full story now is essential in order to help to make sure that the public 
is more fully aware of the great responsibilities which a government bears so that 
there may be no room for similar lack of understanding in the future. For, in 
the event of a Third World War, such delays as occurred on the eve of the 
Second might well prove fatal to our national existence. This book will do 
much more good in instructing the public about this problem than all the blunt 
outbursts of impatient military men and all the timid utterances of over- 
cautious politicians which have, in recent years, tended to cloud rather than 
to clear the problem of our present need for sound defences. 

The accounts in this book of the reverses at Hong Kong and Dieppe pay 
fitting tributes to the magnificent courage and fighting qualities of the Canadians 
involved. This is in itself a worthwhile contribution. But the book also examines 
the origins and consequences of these unfortunate affairs. It shows that the 
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reason for sending raw Canadian reinforcements to Hong Kong was that 
British political intelligence in the Far East was at fault until too late to reverse 
the movement. It also shows that the critical decision in the case of Dieppe was 
the decision to remount the attack after it had previously been abandoned at 
the last moment on account of unfavourable conditions. This decision to remount 
was apparently made without discussion with Canadian leaders; and Canadian 
concurrence was virtually inevitable since the troops were chagrined by their 
long session on the side-lines. Responsibility for the decision is attributed to 
Combined Operations Headquarters, that is to say to Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

Putting on a show which had once been abandoned on the eve of the attack 
entailed an inevitable weakening of security. Knowledge of the first unmounted 
attack was widespread in England after it was called of; but Colonel Stacey 
shows that the Germans had no inkling that the remounted attack was coming in 
at Dieppe. The raid had, however, originally been designed at a high level as a 
means of compelling the Germans to reinforce their defences in France and 
so to decrease the pressure on the Russians. This object had been achieved 
by the rumours which reached the Continent of the first unmounted attack—and 
of other allied activity of the same kind—with the result that Dieppe was a more 
difficult target when the renewed attack went in. Colonel Stacey shows that 
Dieppe provided valuable information and experience for the planners without 
which the Normandy landings in 1944 might have proved unsuccessful. At 
Combined Operations Headquarters that was its primary object. It would be 
interesting to know whether the author believes that the same information 
and experience could have been obtained in other ways. 

A second volume in this series, Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson’s The 
Canadians in Italy, is promised shortly. Further volumes, on the Canadians 
in North-West Europe and on military policy, including relations with the 
British and American forces, are planned. Together these four volumes will 
provide an invaluable, if belated, account of one of the most significant 
chapters in the history of this country, and one which otherwise would not have 
been written for, perhaps, half a century until the records are made available 
to other scholars. 

Colonel Stacey’s newest contribution of official military history is magni- 
ficent. But is it enough? These four volumes, while fuller than the information 
booklets and the excellent single-volume survey, The Canadian Army, 1939-45, 
which the Army Historical Section published earlier, are on a very much smaller 
scale than comparable British and American productions. That they have 
appeared at all is almost a miracle, since the pruning ax fell heavily on the 
service historical sections and programmes after the war. The Navy has 
produced two volumes, one dealing with history before 1939 and with naval 
operations ashore during the war; but it has abandoned plans to tell the story 
of the navy on its own element in full. Joseph Schull’s outline, The Far Distant 
Ships, written with material provided by the navy’s historical section, despite 
its brilliance, does not make up for the lack of a detailed account. The R.C.A.F. 
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has produced three volumes, The R.C.A.F. Overseas, which are little more than 
uncritical chronicles of its operational activities. To go further back, the army’s 
account of the First World War only got as far as an introductory volume 
covering the first year of the war and a parallel volume of documents by 1938. 
It was shelved when war broke out again, and it now appears to have been 
abandoned altogether. Canada has published no despatches for public con- 
sumption and no battle studies for the use of its service officers. 

Let us not make the time-worn excuse that volumes of official military 
history have failed to appear because Canadians are not a military people. The 
demand for such official histories and booklets as did appear gives this excuse 
the lie direct. The reason for belated and slim production is not that the historical 
sections are at fault but that “higher authority”, either civil or military or 
perhaps both, has as yet appreciated neither its obligation to give the public 
these full accounts nor the advantages which can be derived from them. The 
public must therefore be content to make what it can of the little that has 
been made available. 

This first volume of the army’s series is really first-class reading—and at 
a bargain price. Colonel Stacey’s craftsmanship and artistry are superb. The 
book is also extremely well supplied with clear maps, drawn by Captain 
C. C. J. Bond, which are worthy of especial mention. It is lavishly illustrated 
with photographs and reproductions of war paintings. 


Royat Murrary CoLLecEe R. A. Preston 


Quebec 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN NEW FRANCE. By Alan Gowans. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1955. Pp. 162. $8.00. 


THREE CAME WITH GIFTS. By Anna B. Montreuil. Toronto: Ryerson. 1955. 
Pp. 60. $3.50. 


QUEBEC NOW. By Miriam Chapin. Toronto: Ryerson. 1955. Pp. 185. $3.75. 


Quebec is undoubtedly in many ways different from the rest of Canada. 
This intrigues many, antagonizes a few and prompts others to probe deeper 
into the matter. As a result, an increasing number of books and articles are 
being turned out every year on Quebec. Most of them, at one point or another, 
invariably single out the spired churches which, in that province, mark the towns 
and dominate the cities. 

Alan Gowans, however, did much more than cast a casual glance at these 
imnumerable churches. Church Architecture In New France is the result of 
extensive research in France and America. In spite of its scholarly and, very 
often, highly technical presentation, this book easily holds the reader’s attention 
to the very last line. The author covers a terrain already explored by such 
well-known scholars as P. G. Roy, Antoine Roy, Traquair and especially Gérard 
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Morriset, now director of the Musée de la Province de Québec. But much 
remains to be done in this field and Alan Gowans, at present Director of the 
Fleming Museum of the University of Vermont, was certainly not being 
repetitious when he established the bounds of his subject as an attempt “to 
bring order and discipline into a chaotic mass of available source-material, and 
to derive from it a coherent picture of the stylistic evolution of the Quebec 
tradition of church architecture.” 

Mr. Gowans traces this tradition back to its incipient stage, the tiny cabane 
décorce hurriedly constructed,, for the earliest settlers and Indians, of roughly 
squared timbers, pliable branches, bark and clay. 

Mainly because of Bishop Laval’s interest in church architecture, these 
mission chapels en pieux soon became obsolete in New France proper. By the 
end of the seventeenth century they were gradually being replaced by parish 
churches representing a craft tradition and by stone churches erected in the 
early colony by the religious orders with outside sources. The latter, buildings 
like the chapel of Saint-Vallier’s Episcopal Palace, the Jesuit Church in Quebec 
and La Paroisse in Montreal, in considerable contrast to the ordinary parish 
churches, “were reasonably good facsimiles of models in Old France.” A 
blending of these two trends gradually blossomed into a distinctive Canadian 
tradition crowned by the great twin-towered churches of the mid-eighteenth 
century. Alan Gowans’ research on the French origins of the Quebec church 
tradition agrees with, but gives added meaning to, Ramsay Traquair’s statement 
that “one would search France vainly for the Quebec parish church.” Here, 
as in many other fields, French Canada’s culture worked out patterns that were 
clearly its own. This book also makes an interesting contribution to Canadian 
history and sociology by the numerous sidelights thrown on methods of cons- 
truction, parish organization, governmental administration, etc., under the 
ancien régime in Canada. Some fifty illustrations of buildings still standing or 
long since vanished and numerous drawings from archives or rare books help 
make this study attractive as well as informative. An extensive catalogue 
raisonné of churches and chapels constructed from 1615 to 1760 in New France 
gives added stature to a book which is certain to serve as a basic reference 
work in this field. 

Three Come With Gifts, written with deep feeling and in a style becomingly 
simple, tells the story of Canada’s first school, first cloister, first hospital and 
that of their founders, three young widows. First of all there was the Duchesse 
d’Aiguillon, a niece of Cardinal Richelieu. Widowed at the age of eighteen, she 
then devoted her life to charity. A chance reading of the Jesuit Relations inspired 
her to found a hospital for the Indians in Canada. This is the origin of the 
famous Hotel-Dieu of Quebec. At the same time, in 1639, Mére Marie de 
lIncarnation, with the help of Madame de la Peltrie, founded the Ursuline 
Convent. 

In forty-three swift chapters, the author describes many of the episodes 
that now belong to what has been called Canada’s “épopée mystique.” Poverty, 
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of course, was one of the lesser evils endured by these heroic pioneers. Smallpox, 
famines, wars, cold, hunger, fires—these were their daily rations. The eventful 
story of these institutions is closely tied in with the dramatic episodes which 
periodically menaced the colony’s very existence: the siege of 1660, the earth- 
quake of 1663, the siege of 1690 and, finally the capture of Quebec. 


This book teaches us nothing new about Canadian history, but it throws a 
sympathetic light on the great lives of some very humble persons. Some 
twenty-four pages of photography illustrate this agreeably unpretentious book. 

Referring to Everett Hughes’ remarkable French Canada in Transition, 
Mrs. Chapin reproaches the author with “giving all the facts and drawing none 
of the conclusions about the lot of French Canadians in a company town.” In 
keeping with this piece of criticism, Quebec Now is long on judgments and 
conclusions but short on facts. Moreover, some of these facts are of such an 
extraordinary nature as to completely invalidate any kind of conclusion. Bold and 
abrupt, these judgments range over the whole field of French Canadian life. 
Mrs. Chapin proceeds with journalistic dispatch. Hers is the unshaken assurance 
and omniscience typical of a certain kind of “big-town” editorializing that 
manages to coax sweeping conclusions out of venturesome (and often biased) 
premisses, thus conveniently catering to local (or widespread) prejudices. 
Examples of this kind of logic are plentiful in Quebec Now. 

After a colourful description of winter life in the Laurentians, Mrs. 
Chapin suddenly drops skiing and comes up with a dramatic statement 
obviously closer to the author’s true concern than winter sports: “One day in 
St. Sauveur I saw the revolution come: three small boys hooting at the priest 
as he walked in his garden.” Now, everyone knows that boys, especially when 
they are small, never hoot. When they do, and in such numbers, it can't 
possible mean that they are only trying to get at the curé’s good apples or some 
such thing. How can anyone fail to see 1789 written all over an event of such 
a revolutionary character? 


In a similar vein, the author solemnly reminds us that, “there are curious 
hangovers of mediaeval beliefs among French Canadians.” She proves this by 
quoting from a Jewish friend of hers who went to a French Canadian home to 
hire the sixteen-year old daughter as a nursemaid. The girl kept staring at her 
hair. It turned out that the sisters had told her “all Jews had little horns on 
their foreheads that they hid under their hair”. French Canadian folklorists 
will want to contact Mrs. Chapin since she (and her friends) could apparently 
give them leads to an impressive number of unheard-of legends. (Mrs. Chapin’s 
contacts and sources of information are often of a very personal nature, A 
friend told her this or that. This hearsay evidence always conveniently corro- 
borates the author’s likes and dislikes). 

Mrs. Chapin’s talents are as unlimited as her interests. She can poll human 
consciences with a thoroughness that puts Dr. Kinsey to shame. She bluntly 
asserts (unhappily, no statistics are given) that French Canadian women in 
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the cities “learn to use contraceptives while conveniently forgetting to confess 
the sin”. Similarly, she has somehow been able to find out that “the fact that 
women do not as a rule enjoy pregnancy and childbirth has never been of much 
concern to men or priests”. In her chapter on womenfolk, Mrs. Chapin reads 
like Simone de Beauvoir’s fourth cousin: “Like the children, women in Quebec 
seem never to have been just persons. They are pawns in the game, ornaments 
or slaves, means to pleasure, temptations to sin, instruments for the production 
of children, members of a labour force, but not quite people”. Time and again, 
the author’s personal philosophy creeps in with calm authority and seemingly 
quiet disregard for the fact that the people involved would not agree with 
her interpretation of their lives. Nor would they think that the author’s views 
are always as right and as progressive as she naively assumes them to be. 

A panoramic (and superficial) view of the arts and the artists in Quebec 
offers bits of surprising information. All French Canadians, we are told, “have 
read Jean-Paul Sartre, some of them have recovered. Like Sartre, and every 
other great writer, they accept life as a tragedy, whose only glory is courage, 
but which can be lightened along the way by the nice touch of satire or romance.” 
Whatever they may be, French Canadian intellectuals and artists can certainly 
not be portrayed as a hatch of brooding existentialists propped up by stoicism, 
irony and light romance. 

Mrs. Chapin is, however, never dull. Crisply penned, her book flows free 
and fast. Many a page, unmarred by the author's crusading zeal, achieves real 
interest. She is at her best when dealing with politics, capital and labour. 

This book is dedicated “to Quebec with Love and Candour”, whatever 
that means. 


Royat Miurrary CoLLEecE Apert LE GRAND 


European Inheritance 


THE EUROPEAN INHERITANCE. Edited by Sir Ernest Barker, Sir George 
Clark, Professor P. Vaucher. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1954. Vol I, pp. 
xxviii + 543. Vol. II, pp. xxviii + 391. Vol. III, pp. xxviii + 406. $21.00. 


In 1943 the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education appointed a com- 
mission to consider, among other projects, the possibility of producing a work 
on history, “of an objective character,” which might be available for general 
use in the member countries and elsewhere. This work, edited by Sir Ernest 
Barker, Sir George Clark, and Professor Vaucher, is the result of the commission’s 
deliberations. Written by European scholars from a European viewpoint, and 
designed to meet the needs of students in secondary schools and the early years 
of university, it deals not only with internal European history, but with the 
history of Europe overseas in the Americas and Asia. As its title suggests, its 
object is to communicate to “students and scholars generally some sense of the 
inheritance of Europe and the spread and influence of that inheritance.” 
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The three volumes cover the whole field of European history from the 
pleistocene age to 1950. In Volume I Gordon Childe deals with prehistory, W. 
W. Tarn with Greece and Rome, C. H. Dodd with the Jews and early Chris- 
tianity, and F. L. Ganshof with the Middle Ages. In Volume II Sir George 
Clark describes the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Paul Vaucher 
the political, economic and social development of the next century, while Daniel 
Mornet concludes the volume with a brilliant account of literature and culture 
in the same period. In the last volume Geoffrey Brunn surveys the nineteenth 
century, Edmond Vermeil has a provocative account of the years from 1914- 
1950, while Sir Ernest Barker reviews the general trends of the whole period 
under survey, and ends with a few tentative suggestions concerning the pro- 
bable course of events in the Europe of the future. 


In a short review possibly the best approach to a work of such compass is 
to consider the problems that faced the editors and to give some estimate of their 
success or failure in solving them, The work is addressed to the student and 
general reader. Therefore, it should be stimulating. It should encourage the 
reader to further study. Since a considerable part of the area covered will be 
unfamiliar to many readers, sufficient historical detail must be provided to 
enable the reader to understand trends and movements described, but not in 
such quantity that he is bogged down in a morass of apparently unrelated facts. 
We may note two other editorial problems: How much space should be devoted 
to the various periods under survey? Should the work be concentrated on the 
constitutional and political aspects of the subject, or should some attempt be 
made to describe the general cultural inheritance of Europe? 

On the whole the editors have performed their task with tact and restraint, 
so that the work is generally interesting and well proportioned. The various 
sections are notably free from national bias (though, fortunately, scarcely as 
“objective” as the editors hoped). The contributors have apparently been given 
great freedom of approach to their several topics, so that the work does not 
labour under the repressive hand of editorial restrictions, but often has the 
liveliness which we expect, but rarely get, from the expert writing in his own 
special field of study. Yet even such distinguished editors as these have not 
avoided all the pitfalls. At the risk of seeming perverse, since he has approved 
the freedom of approach granted the contributors, the reviewer must observe 
that the work might possibly have been better, had the contributors received 
some instruction on the amount of space they should allocate to the literary 
and cultural aspects of their topics. The editors themselves do not seem to have 
had any clear ideas on this point. For example, a whole section of seventy pages 
in the second volume is devoted to the development of literature and culture 
in the eighteenth century.Mornet’s account is excellent, and is, in the reviewer's 
opinion one of the best sections in his work. But we may well ask why a special 
section was given to this particular period of European culture and to no other. 

By contrast, Ganshof, writing on mediaeval history, amid a careful but 
lamentably dull and detailed exposition of the interminable wars of that period 
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dismisses the scholastics in half a page and mentions Dante only in passing. Nor, 
unfortunately, is Tarn’s account of Greece and Rome likely to inspire much 
enthusiasm for ancient history. While admitting the difficulty of giving an 
adequate summary of the contribution of Greek literature and thought to 
Europe, we cannot but note with regret that Aeschylus and Sophocles are ac- 
corded less space than the relations between Antony and Cleopatra. We may 
doubt, moreover, whether it was necessary to catalogue in such pedestrian detail 
the wars of Rome, or to devote twice as much space to the barbarian defeats as 
to the reasons for the decline of the Empire. 

The work, therefore, is uneven. At its best, as in Dodd’s account of the 
Jews, it is excellent. In addition to Mornet’s contribution, already noted, we 
may single out Clark’s work as a stimulating introduction to the early modern 
period. Childe, as always, writes informatively on prehistory, and Vermeil’s 
review of the twentieth century from 1914, subjective though it is, is always 
thoughtful and provocative. 

The documents appended to each section will be helpful to the student, 
and contain material not easily available elsewhere, except to the specialist. It 
is unfortunate that for some reason or other (did editorial policy change while 
the work was in production?) only the section on prehistory contains a biblio- 
graphy. Each volume has its own index. There is an adequate selection of maps, 
and the fifty-one plates add considerably to an understanding of the text. It was 
a happy thought to illustrate the progressive sophistication of Europe by three 
plates, all studies of St. Jerome as depicted by Carpaccio, Diirer and El Greco. 
The reason for including a picture of a B.B.C. switching tower is less apparent, 
unless it was to emphasize the ugliness that so often accompanies the technolo- 
gical advances of the present century. 

In conclusion, we may say that though they have not entirely achieved their 
aim the editors have produced a work that must surely be of great value to any 
reader who is interested in the part played by Europe in the history of mankind. 
In their introduction they express the hope that the work may be translated into 
several European languages. These three volumes justify that hope. 


QueEn’s UNIVERSITY S. E. SMernurst 
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